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VOLUME I. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1844. 
pa ati 
CONVENTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND FOURIER PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


SOCIETY. 

The first Annual Meeting of the New England Fourier Society 
was held on Wednesday, January 15th, 1845, at Boston, Mass. <At 
10 o’clock, A. M., the meeting was called to order by the President, 
Mr. GeorcGe Ririey, whereupon the Society proceeded to business 
by appointing Mr. Charles A. Dana, Secretary, pro tem., and Mr. 
John Sawyer, Assistant Secretary, pro tem. 

The Treasurer made a Report for the past year, showing a small 
excess of expenditure over the receipts, which was adopted. 

Messrs. J. 8. Dwight, S. C. Hewitt, and John Allen, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to nominate officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year ; the following persons were reported and elected, viz : for 

President, 
Grorce Rretey, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Vice Presidents, 
Francis G. SHaw, West Roxbury, Mass. 
GeorGE W. Benson, Northampton, do. 
WitiiaM Bassert, Lynn, do. 
8. C. Hewirt, Dighton, do. 
Recording Secretary. 
JONATHAN BuTrERFIELD, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
JouN ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer. 
JOHN SAWYER, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Executive Committee. 

Joun ALLEN, Boston, Mass. | J. K. P. Porter, Boston, Mass, 

G.C. Jostyxn, do do Wo. A. WuirE, Watertown, do 

G. C. Leacu, do do Joun 8S. Dwiaut, W. Roxb’y, do 

Jostan Wotcott,do do | Jonn Sawyer, do do 

JosEPH CaREw, do do F. S. Casor, do do 

When the business of the Society was finished the President stated 
that a Call had been published for holding a Convention, which, as 
the time had come, he would read. After the call was read, Mr. 
Dana moved that all persons interested in the objects of the meeting 
as expressed in the call, should be invited to participate in the delibe- 
rations of the Convention, which was agreed to. 

The Society then resolved itself into a Convention, which continued 
its session for two days, and on Thursday evening, the 16th January, 
adjourned sine die. 

A resolution was adopted fixing the times of meeting during the 
sitting of the Convention, at 10 A. M., 2 P. M., and 7 P. M., and of 
adjournment at 12 M., 54 P. M., and 10 P. M. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Business Committee, 
viz: William H. Channing, J. 8. Dwight, J. K. P. Porter, S. C- 
Hewitt, John Allen, and Albert Brisbane ; and John Allen, F. S. 
Cabot, and W. A. White, were appointed a Committee on the Roll. 

William H. Channing, Chairman of the Business Committee, re- 


ported the preamble, and the first of the following series of resolu- | 


tions, which he illustrated and supported by an able address. The 


remaining resolutions were reported from time to time, and after a | 
iscussion, in which various gentlemen took an active and earnest | 


part, and a thorough exposition of the principles and doctrines on 
which the resolutions were based, the whole were adopted by the 
Convention, 


Whereas, The Nation of the United States, by providential evente 
| which planted it in this new land—by the religious and _ social con- 
| victions of freedom, which its founders brought from Christian Ev- 
| rope, in the era of its most earnest longing for a higher condition of 
humanity—by the principles of its Declaration of Independence, and 
its National and State Constitutions, in which it has announced te 
| the world its end and aim—and finally, by the spirit of Humanity 
and Liberty which, under the influence of Christianity and modern 
| Civilization, destines it to manifest before the Nations of the Earth, 
the possibility and reality of a Brotherhood of Freemen, united hy 
Justice, and of multitudes made ONE by Love. And 

Whereas, Our crowded penitentiaries—our numerous poor-houses 
in city and country—our inhuman slavery of the Colored race at 
the South, andour systems of drudging, oppressive, monotonous, we 


| 
| 


} 


| equal, and ill-requited labor of the North—our imperfect opportuni- 


ties of moral and intellectual culture of the mass—our spirit of 
Caste pervading all social relations and intercourse—the indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of social honors—the narrow sphere allowed to the 
exercise of Woman’s energics, and the partial protection of her civil 
and social rights—prove how imperfectly, as yet, acknowledged 
principles are carried into practice. And 

Whereas, Our religious desires for Lives made Holy in all details 
of duty, and for a Charity co-extensive with all social relations—ouz 
rapidly multiplying and increasing reforms in every department of 
social existence—the desire, everywhere strengthening, to raise up 
all men of all classes to intelligence, virtue, prosperity, and co-ope- 
ration, prove that the well is not wanting, but only a clear knowledge 
of the way to establish Universal Unity in our own nation and 
among all nations, and so introducing, with God’s blessing, the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth ; it is 

1. Resolved, That the attempt now being made to organize Society 
upon the basis of United Interests, according to the laws of Divine 
Order which Social Science reveals, deserves the hearty sympathy 
and co-operation of Capitalists, the Friends of Humanity, the 
Men of Genius and Science, and the Hopeful and Truthful Servante 
of God. 

2. Resolved, That the Social Reform now needed, and the only 
thing that can be called a Social Reform, must guarantee to every 
man, woman, and child, these four indispensable things, viz : 

First, The right to Labor ; Second, A just distribution of the 
fruits of labor ; Third, Integral Education, or equal chances ‘to all 
for the development of their whole nature, physical, social, intellec- 
tual and moral ; and, Fourth, Social position, based on character 
and services, and not on accidental fortune only. 





3. Resolved, That there can be no Reform in Industry, and hence 
, none in the condition of the laboring classes, unless Labor is rendcreé 
| ATTRACTIVE ; which can be effected only by such an organization 
of Industry, as shall secure the following conditions, viz : 

First. Free choice of varied occupation ; Second. The opportunity 
of friendly union and codperation in the place of lonely isolation, 
| and antagonism of interests ; Third. A complete adaptation of the 
material apparatus of Industry—its workshops, implements, and 
working dresses—to the wants and desires of man’s nature ; /’ourth. 
An equitable division of profits. 

4, Resolved, That this Reform is altogether pacific, moral, and re- 
ligious im its character ; First, It brings capital and labor inte 


AND POLITICAL LIBERTY AND 


ASSOCIATION, ATTRACTIVE If 
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friendly relations ; Second, It gives to individual action and charac- 
ter that freedom and equipoise which they can only have under the 
equal pressure of a pure and high public opinion ; Third. It guar- 
antees religious liberty to all. 

5. Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the movement of 
the “ Workingmen ;” its notes of preparation, full of truth no longer 
to be hidden, of earnestness that cannot be put back, and of hope 
that must forever triumph, salute us now on every side ; while we 
know, that succeed they must in some way, we would, in the best 
spirit of brotherly cooperation, commend to them the Associative 
movement, as what we believe to be the destined road to every thing 
they seck. 

G. %tcscolved, That the United States of America present unpar- 
rallvied opportunities for effecting a Social Reform; that the intelli- 
gence, indupendence and love of liberty, which characterize the great 
body of the people, are a providential preparation, fitting the Nation 
to take the lead in the advance of the race toward its Destiny ; that 
freed, in a great degree, from the power and oppression of feudal 
jnstitutions and priviledged classes, from the deeply rooted preju- 
dices of time honored customs, from the benumbing influence of 
blind and selfish conservatism, the people of these United States are 
afforded the signal and high honor of being the pioneer among the 
Nations of the Earth in the great work of Social Reform and Hu- 
ynan Kievation, and that these peculiarly favorable opportunities im- 
pose upon this nation, and this people, responsibilities and duties, 
the fufilinent of which can neither be evaded nor postponed. 

7. Resolved, That we cannot too strongly urge the importance of 
abstaining from practical attempts at Association with insufficient 
mcaus, and of concentrating all available resources on existing insti- 
tutions. 

8. Lesolved, That in the initiation of an Associated life, no 
amount of capital to start with, no degree of industrial skill or 
prowess, can at all compensate for ‘he want of two indispensable 
conditions of success, viz: First, A comprehensive and thorough 
acquaintance, on the part of its founders, with the Theory or Science 
of Social Harmony; and, Second, A most careful selection of har- 
monious elements in the personal character of its members. 

9. Resolved, That although we believe that the comprehensive 
genius of CHARLES Fourrer has discovered the true Laws of Social 
Harmony, we welcome every movement which has for its object the 
remedy of social evils by combined action. 

10. ftesolved. That we recommend to the friends of the move- 
ment to promote our principles of Reform by the organization of 
Sucietivs, the establishment of Lectures, and the support of publica- 
Catlons. 

After the adoption of the above resolutions, Mr. O. Macdaniel, of 
New York, offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention feels the deepest solicitude for the 
success cf all the attempts which have been commenced in this coun- 
try for the purpose of realizing practically the idea of Association, 
and entertains the hope that they may overcome every obstacle tri- 
umphantly ; yet, while this friendly sympathy is felt toward all the 
infant communities in existence, those which do not recognize the 
system of CaARLES Fourier, as well as those which accept entirely 
and endeavor as far as possible to carry into practice its principles, 
this Convention regards with peculiar interest the Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation, which presents a bright promise of success and affords a 
heal:hy germ of that Divine Social Order that is soon to replace the 
societies of discord and sufiering now existing on earth ; and believing 
that the successful establishment of one Model Phalanx is the surest 
means of hastening the era of this glorious transformation, this Con- 
vention recommends to the Associationists of the United States, as 
far as is consistent with other interests and connexions, to concen- 
trate and direct their efforts, and apply their means and energies to 
the building up of the Brook Farm Association, ,; 

In the afternoon session of Wednesday, Mr. Pearson, of New 
York, presented himself as a Representative of the National Reform 
Association of that city, and offered « preamble and resolution rela- 
ting to the public lands, which, after respectful consideration, were 
referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Ripley of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., and Brisbane and Godwin of the city of New York, to 
report upor at some future time through the columns of the Phalanx 
(The Report will probably appear in our next number.) 

Dr. Nelson of Fall River, Mass., also preseuted himself as a dele- 
gate from a Society of the Workingmen of that place. Dr. Nelson 
» « wa interesting statement of the condition of the operatives in 





his own and other manufacturing places which he said was daily be- 
coming more deplorable ; he represented the ten hour system of reform 
as proving itself to be entirely inefficient as a remedy for the evils of 
the laboring classess, and in fact a complete failure; the few hours 
of leisure per day which the laborer might gain was of little advan- 
tage to him in his present situation, but the attempt to obtain even 
the relief of a trifling cessation from his arduous toil only brought 
upon him greater evil ; for there were always needy fellow-laborers 
ready to comply with the demands of the employer and fill his place, 
and thereby throw him out of employment. This had been the 
effect of the working of the ten hour reform at Fall River ; and it 
had become evident to the Workingmen that some more thorough 
reform was required ; they were turning their attention to the sub- 
ject of Association as their only hope, and he, Dr. Nelson, had been 
deputed to attend the New England Fourier Convention to obtain 
advice and information as she best way for the Workingmen to 
proceed. In reference to the wishes of the Workingmen the follow- 
ing resolution was introduced by Mr. S. C. Hewitt and adopted by 
the Convention : 

Whereas the Society of Inquiry of Fall River has expressed 
through its delegate a desire to aid worthy and efficient individuals, 
who are without capital, in entering some established Association, by 
the formation of a society which shail raise funds to be applied to 
the purchase of such an amount of stock of an Association as may be 
necessary for admission, which stock, together with the interest 
thereon, shall be secured to the Society to be converted into cash 
when convenient, and again applied in the same manner in behalf of 
other individuals, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention receive the suggestion of their 
Fall River friends with much pleasure, and recommend the forma- 
tion of societies with similar objects in all places where it is prac- 
ticable. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Charles A. Dana, in behalf of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee of the New E:gland Fourier Society, introduced 
and read the following 








REPORT. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE New-EnGLAnp Fourier Society! 

Art this, the first anniversary of our Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee have thought it incumbent upon them to lay before you 4@ 
statement of the principles to the dissemination and practical estab- 
lishment of which we are devoted, as well as to give a brief account 
of the present condition and prospects of Humanity, and of the 
means and measures which can now be employed for the attainment 
of our purpose. i 

We say the condition and prospects of Humanity, because it is no 
less an interest than that of the whole race which we have in view. 
This is a consideration which cannot be too often recalled to our 
minds or too deeply impressed upon them. Our work is universal. 
It is not in behalf of any fragment of mankind, not for any purpose 
of partial benevolence, not for the accomplishment of any limited or 
temporary design that we have united ourselves, or that this meeting 
is here assembled. 

It is the glory of this age, that in it the idea of Humanity, of the 
collective Unity of Man, has arisen, and that the truth is revealed that 
we are not unconnected and lonely individuals, but are held together 
by vital and inseparable bonds. For it cannot be that Man is an 
exception, or that there are any exceptions to that law whereby all 
individuals, however complex, are only the elements and members 
of higher unities. We d> not, then, aim at an imaginary and impos- 
sible thing, when we labor for the good of Humanity, but at what is 
highest, noblest, and worthiest of a Man. 

And as our efforts do not look to local or partial results as their 
end, so they are not limited by any narrow period of time. They 
are for the whole of Humanity, in all the stages of its long career upon 
the Earth; they are for the fulfilment of Man’s Destiny and God’s 
purposes. 

Thus it is that we would endeavor to obey that precept of the 
Gospel—* Love thy Neighbor,” in its highest and most universal 
sense, and with a knowledge of the Laws of Divine Providence, con- 
sciously and humbly co-operate with the Deity in the execution of 
his designs. 

For we wish to have it distinctly understood, that we have not the 
slightest sympathy with that ignorant and insensate unbelief which 
supposes that even if there be a Divine Providence, it does not ex- 
tend to the co.cerns of Human S ciety—or with that half-faith, 


which, quite as ignorantly, wraps the Destiny of Man in impenetra- 





ble mystery, and affirms that evil and sorrow are the perpetual mis 
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tresses of the world and vice-gerents of God. Though all History 
appear to be, as it has been called, the epoch of one degradation, con- 
taining little else than the record of vice and misery, the triumph of 
depraved and furious passions, innocence and wisdom overborne by 
cunning and violence, celestial goodness slain by infernal hate, and 
though in the present the picture seems to be varied but not essentially 
changed, Might still trampling upon Right, and Fraud and Injustice 
everywhere celebrating their impudent successes—we do not hesitate | 
to affirm that there is an Order ruling in this terrific confusion, and | 
that in the very bosom of the putrid chaos at which those who ought 
to be our leaders look with fright and despair, are prepared the germs 
of that secure individual, social, and political condition which it is our 
duty gyen now to foretell and usher in. What matter if philosophy, 
lost in metaphysical falsities and sophistical nothings, and faith long 
ago deceived and plundered, are ready to deny the inmost convictions 
of the soul? What matter if those who have been charged with the 
most solemn office—the discovery of Truth—in their failure to solve 
the fatal problems, of which themselves and all of us pay the forfeit, 
declare that a solution is impossible, and that the great mass of men 
are forever doamed to the same wretched and pitiable existence? 
What matter even if the teachers of a religion which ought never to 
have been polluted by such blasphemous scepticism, dare to say that 
the benevolent and all-wise Creator has appointed this world and its 
inhabitants, with their almost infinite capacities for joy and goodness, 
to perpetual misfortune and suffering? We ought only the more 
earnestly and immoveably to protest against such errors, and to stand 
firm on those original intuitions which the heart, in every glow of en- 
thusiasm, instinctively renews and clings to, in spite of the bewilder- 
ment of the understanding. ‘There is for Man a higher and nobler 
Destiny on Earth; there ts a divinely ordained social order of Jus- 
tice, and Unsullied Honor, and Spiritual Beauty; there is for the 
nations a future of Universal Peace and Unity. 

“This is all fine,” say the sceptics, “ it is beautiful: would to God 
it were now real, But it is too good by far, it is impracticable, it is 
impossible.” No, it is not too good; it cannot be so. Can anything 
be too good for God to bestow upon his immortal children? Observe 
the magnificent abode he has prepared for us. See the beauty with 
which it is decked, and the means of comfort and happiness it is fur- 
nished with. Mark too, the wonderful balances and influences 
whereby Nature is maintained in harmonious order. Is it pussible 
that so abundant an outlay of the Universal Energies has been made 
for no results more perfect than those we now see attained? And 
then, too, look at Man. To what end these restless powers of mind, 
aud these yearning affections? To what end these irrepressible as- 
pirations and hopes? ‘To what end this perpetual discontent, this 
Jonging for a good ever ideal and unattained? 

And in the past, which shallow philosophers flippantly call a 
failure, what mean those noble and divine spirits that have now aud 
then appeared? What heroism, what chivalrous purity, what great- 
ness of heart and mind, what devoted love to Man, and what saintly 
obedience to God! What are these but morning stars heralding the 
day, all prophetic of its meridian splendor; glorious themselves, an- 
nouncing a crowning glory that is yet to come? For, can any sober 
mind imagine that the faculties of the Human Mind are always to be 
wasted, or that the inborn necessities of the Heart are never to he 
supplied? Can any sane mind believe that the magnificence of 
Nature is designed only for uselessness, or that the great examples of 
the past have been given only to inform us of a greatness that we can 
never reach? Can it be supposed that the Wisdom which has so 
prodigaliy cared for the bodily necessities of Man, and has so won- 
derfally adapted his physical organization to the natural world for 
which it is designed, has omitted to adapt his moral and spiritual or- 
ganization to some social world which our politicians and wise men 
have not vet discovered, for which it is designed and in which alone 
it can attain its true end? It is a sad and siriking fact, that Men 
can be found, and those, too, men of sense and learning, who main- 
tain such absurd propositions, and that the majority of the world 
blindly follow them. 
juster ideas should be promuigated, and the public mind, if possible, 


So much the more needful, therefore, it is that 


made acquainted with a wiser and more religious faith. 

The primary article of our creed is Integral Faith in God and in 
the Universality of His Providence. 
and ordered the Universe in Infinite Goodness ana Wisdom, and 


We believe that he has created 


all things whatsvever iit contains from the least to the greatest, both 
as to what is general aud as to what is particular, and that nothing 


has been overlooked by Him, but that eve rvihing is always from 


that as the Universe is the Creation of Infinite Goodness and Wis- 
dom, so it is created in the most perfect form and order, and that 
this form and order can be no other than that of the Divine Nature 
itself, because it would be impossible for the Divine Being to create 
anything in any other order, wherefore the Universe is rightly called 
the image of God. And as the Universe is formed according to the 
order of the Divine Nature, so also the smaller Universes or first 
elements which make up the boundless whole, are formed according 
to the same, only in an inferior and less infinite degree, and thus 
down te the least things in Nature, even to those that from their 
minuteness are imperceptible to oar sight. Moreover, this univer- 
sal and only order is not absolutely the same in all things, but, ac- 
cording to its own principles, is varied in the different spheres of 
Creation, so that it exists in infinitely graduated ascending and 
descending degrees of difference, which differences constitute the 
individual characteristics of particnlar things, so that while each is 
formed according to laws common to all, each, by virtue of 
those very laws, coutains somewhat that is peculiar to itself. Now, 
as in the great Universe, this Divine order, which we term the order 





of Series, exists in ascending and descending graduations, it also 
exists in the same manner ; that is, in ascending and descending 
graduations in everything whatsoever ; it is, moreover, the primary 
object of science, and the application and evolution of its laws, the 
only certain method of investigation in every sphere of science. 

Since the Series is the order of all life and nature, modified 
throughout, according to unvarying laws, it is plain that there exists 
a law of Universal analogy or correspondence, and that knowing 
these general laws of modification, we may legitimately reason from 
one branch of study to another, as from the natural to the spiritual, 
and, vice versd, from the infinitely great to the infinitely small, from 
the solar system and its laws to human life and its laws, and espe- 
cially from the individual to the species or genus, and thus, by sure 
steps, proceed from the known to the unknown. 

Now, the Law of the Series has been discovered in many degrees, 
and by its application in two or three spheres of science only, a flood 
of light has been shed upon our ideas of God and the Universe, 
the Nature and Destiny of Man and the course of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, in comparison with which the wisdom of all the philosophers 
and theologians from the beginning of thought until now, seems like 
the guessing of ehildren. 

It is evident, then, that the career of Humanity, as well as its ele- 
ments, such as the lives of Nations, communities, and individuals, 
and the succession of different orders of society, such as Savagism, 
Barbarisin, Civilization, ete., must be disposed in Series, or else the 
Providence of God, which acts through and according to this order, 
and not otherwise, is not universal ; though, as was said above, one 
who looks superticially at the life of Humanity hitherto, as well as at 
the present state of Society, could hardly see any principle of Divine 
order in either. This apparent anomaly we will now endeavor very 
briefly to explain : 

All created things pass through successive periods of embryotic 
formation, birth, infancy, and growth, toward complete matu- 
rity, which periods of organization and developement always bear a 
fixed and definite proportion to each other and to the whole, of 
which they are a part. From the almest inconceivable grandeur of 
the starry Universe lown to a blade of grass or the minutest insect, 
everything is subjcct to this law, which, be it observed, is no other 
than that law of ascending and descending graduation or progres- 
sion, the ground of which we have set forth. In the first processes 
of formation, we always behold disorder and struggle, and except 
our sight penetrate beneath the surface, and detect the vital princi- 
ple, as one by one it subdues and subordinates the elements of its 
future structure, we might supp se the whole to be only a chaotic 
mass, without law or form. And even after the new creation has 
assumed its ultimate form and is completely organized, periods of 
comparative weakness await it, during which it slowly approaches 
its mature vigor. From this law Humanity could by no means be 
exempt. It also has had its times of embryotic formation, of birth, 
of infantile weakness, and of slow and painful growth. These are 
the past and present ages of ignorance, of war, of falsehood, of infi- 
delity, and of disease. It also approa hes the bloom of its youth, 
These are the ages yet to come of 
Then 
shall Man fulfil. and more than fulfil the most gorgeous visions that 
Think of those glorious pe- 


and the fullness of its maturity. 
wsdom, of peace, of truth, of faith, and of unknown health. 


inspired imaginations ever conceived. 





first to last entirely subject to His omniscient care, 


We believe} shall have arrived ! 


riods! Imagine those future ages, when the Manhood of the Race 
The Earth, then the fit abode of such a tenant, 
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girdled with serene and genial climates, rich in new creations of un- 
known worth and beauty in all the kingdoms of Nature, will be 
covered with the splendid achievements of peaceful Industry ! Then 
beings of such beauty of person, and such grandeur, and tenderness, 
and symmetry of character, will inhabit the world that Men will 
seem never before to have been born! Then the sublime Order of 
the Universe will be completely manifest in man, who in that har- 
monious and blessed condition, will behold the truest evidences of 
his Father’s Love. Then will Religion appear in all her heavenly 
radiance. No longer robed in sackcloth, with psalms of penitential 
sorrow, but beautiful with joy, offering the sacrifices of boundless 
faith and gratitude. 

“ The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad, 

And the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, 

It shall blossom abundantly, _ 

And rejoice even with jey and singing. 

In the wilderness shall waters break forth, 

And streams in the desert, 

And the parched ground shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty land springs of water, 

And the habitations of dragons, where each lay, 

Shall be grass with reeds and rushes. 

No lion shall be there. 

Nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon ; 

It shall not be found there, 

But the redeemed shall walk there, 

And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 

And come to Zion with songs, 

And everlasting joy upon their heads. 

They shall obtain joy and gladness, 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

This we believe to be the destiny of Man ; this belief is founded, 
not only on the grounds we have endeavored to demonstrate, but also 
on mary other considerations. 

Thus, then, we recognize the law of progressive developement as 
the law of humanity, and employ it as the interpreter of the past, 
and as our guide and prophet for the present and future. In the 
light of this law the phenomena of Human History, and the move- 
ments of the human mind become consistent and intelligible. We 
see how, in spite of disaster, error, and failure, they all tend to the 
grand resnits of which we have spoken. Let us look a little more 
particularly at this progressive developement. 

The energies of Man have three great spheres of activity, viz :— 
Industry, Society, and Science. These are mutually dependant upon 
each other ; but Industry and Society are especially dependant upon 
Science, which is their appointed guide and director. The deve- 
lopement of these three spheres of activity marks the distinct periods 
of Human progress, and is the preparation for higher succeeding 
periods. ‘This developement is remarkable in barbarism, and espe- 
cially in civilization, the higest existing order of Society. In Civili- 
zation, we see the growth of industry in all its branches of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and the elegant and useful arts ; and of Society, 
in the higher tone of moral sentiment, in philanthropic establishments, 
in the increased purity and freedom of domestic and social relations, 
and in more liberal political institutions. These improvements are 
mainly due to Christianity, acting on individuals, though in a social 
order, whose principles and form are entirely opposed to it. The 
ultimate design of Christianity will be realized only when Science is 
brought to the service of Society, and a social order established, in 
whose form its divine principles can have their full action and effect. 

But it is within the last century that the most striking progress 
has been made, especially in Industry, which has drawn true science 
almost exclusively to its aid. Consequently, industry, and those 
branches of science which are subservient to it, have gone forward 
with unexampled rapidity, while the social mechanism, which has 
not had the direct benefit of scientific discoveries, has gained com- 
paratively little, and in spite of the endeavors of the Christian spirit, 
Society has gone sick with most threatening diseases, which now 
Wait to be remedied. Though there has been progress, there has not 
been integral progress, and partial growth is always unhealthy. 
This disproportionate developement of Industry, and the kindred 
Bclences, we believe to have been altogether necessary, and founded 
in the order of things ; it results from the universal law of progress. 
It was essential to the introduction of the new social order, which is 
to succeed civilization, that these conquests of material nature should 
be made, and the means of unbounded general wealth prepared, and 





accordingly it has been done. And now, when this work is accom- 
plished, science has arisen in behalf of society, and the means of in- 
tegral progress put into the handsof Man. This consists in the dis- 
coveries of the universal laws of order, and of the peculiar forms in 
which they are to be manifested by Humanity in Industry, Society 
and Science—that is, of a true social organization, for which, under 
God, we are indebted to Cuartes Fourter. It is then plain that we 
do not overlook the past, or propose to throw away anything thatit 
has gained. We wish only to take up the great work of Human 
progress where the past has left it. There has been industrial pro- 
gress. By the scientific organization of Industry, we would carry it 
infinitely farther, and give it a developement which has hardly yet 
been conceived of. There has been moral progress of individuals 
and of society. By the formation of a social order, based on the pre- 
cepts of Christ, we would give a freer scope to the action of the prin- 
ciples he inculcated, and of that Divine Spirit which he sent into the 
world; at the same time we would secure all that has been attained in 
the political order, the rights of man, &c., and by the aid of the same 
great laws, of which we have spoken, advance in this sphere of pro- 
gress. There has been scientific progress. Here, too, we recognize 
the worth of past achievements, and pay due honor to the men by 
whom they have been performed. Here, too, faithful to the law of 
progress, we would go forward, and, under the guidance of the same 
principles which direct us in the spheres of industry and social or- 
ganization, humbly attempt something toward the up-building of 
Universal Science. 

And thus, when Industry—by which we mean art in all its 
branches, as well as mere labor—has accomplished its object, and 
surrounded man with beauty and the means of happiness, and when 
Society is an embodiment of Justice and fraternal kindness, and the 
laws of universal unity are fully opened to the mind, then the ulti- 
mate end of humanity will be realized. Then the soul, brought into 
harmony with nature, with itself, and with truth, will be prepared to 
entcr into the highest harmony—that is, into harmony with God. 
Then the great circle of Providence will be completed, and the ten- 
dencies which have been working through Industry, Society and 
Science, on the one hand, and through the religious dispensations 
‘and institutions of all time, whereby the highest nature of man has 
been kept alive, on the other, will meet in the birth of a divine and 
trnsafigured Humanity. Then, and not till then, the mission of Je- 
sus will be fulfilled, and that life of God in the soul, for which the 
wisest and holiest men everywhere long, will be a living reality, and 
not an aspiration only, and almost despairing hope. 

And now to the end that our principles and designs may be clearly 
understood we will endeavor to state them as distinctly as possible. 

First. We devote ourselves to the elevation of the whole Human 
Race, without distinction of classes or nations, from its present condi- 
tion of vice, poverty, ignorance and suffering, to a state of general 
riches, purity, intelligence and happiness. This is our object. 

Second. We believe in the progressive revelation of Truth to 
Man in degrees adapted to his condition and intelligence, and under 
this belief, we endeavor to accept and classify the truths which have 
been made known by chosen minds during the past, and to use them 
for the attainment of our object. The progressive revelation of 
Truth is thus the rule whereby we judge the worth of past doctrines. 

Third. We accept the Law of Love proclaimed by Christ, and 
hold it as our guide. . 

Fourth We believe that the discovery of the laws of Universal 
order made by Cuar.es Fourier, is the grandest achievement of the 
Human Intellect, and that the system of society he has deduced from 
them, is the only means of realizing practically the Christian Law of 
Love, and of giving the highest efficiency to the discoveries and 
progress of the past. This is our means of realization. 

Fifth. The final result of all is the establishment of Universal 
Unity, or of the Kingdom of God on Earth, the Kingdom of Justice, 
Harmony, and of the indwelling Divine Spirit, in place of universal 
duplicity, injustice, discord and evil. 

Briefly then, 

Our object, is the Elevation of the Race. 

Our rule, in the judgment of past doctrines and systems, the pro- 
gressive revelation of truth to Man by God. 

Our guide, the Law of Love proclaimed by Christ. 

Our means of realization, the system of association discovered by 
Fourier. 

The result, UNIVERSAL UNITY. 

Thus far we have treated the great questions for the discussion of 





which this meeting is called, in an abstract and general manner. 
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We have endeavored to show from universal principles, that great 
transformations must take place in the condition of man. The same 
thing may be shown quite as easily, and to the general mind perhaps 
more forcibly, from the present state of socicty, and from the intolera- 
ble evils with which it abounds. 

But as this has already been fully done in many of the publications 
of the associative school, and especially in the admirable address of 
the late general convention in New-York, we omit it and pass to the 
second part of our subject, viz: The present condition and prospects 
of Humanity. 

If our view of Humanity were superficial merely, it would be sad 
indeed; we might then reckon the world to be only an immense 
failure, one great misfortune. Nearly three quarters of the globe are 
sunk in a state_of savage or barbarous ignorance and ferocity. Over 
Asia, Africa, the great Asiatic islands, and a large part of America 
is spread the most melancholy gloom. ere Man exists only as a 
higher sort of animal, without intelligence, and without any means 
of progress. Plainly it is not here that we are to look for the 
great instruments of Providence in the execution of its plans 
And if we turn from the savage and barbarous parts of the 
world to those where real advances have been made, we are struck by 
the fact, that here poverty, ignorance, and misery are the rule, and inde- 
pendence, happiness, and_intelligence the exception, so that we find 
that not only the larger part of the world is stiil at an immense remove 
from that truly human condition which we have spoken of; but that 
even in the more favored; portions, the great majority of individuals 
are nearly as degraded, and in some respects even more so than those 
we call savages and barbarians. But let us look a little more closely 
at the state and prospects of those parts of the civilized world, which 
are farthest advanced—viz: Europe and the United States. 

It is not our design to enter into any detailed analysis of the more 
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A great obstacle is also found in the absence of that spirit of liberty, 
of free inquiry, and that sense of human rights which, in this country, 
result from our democratic institutions. 

These things, among many others, render the propagation in Eu- 
rope of principles so broad, so new and so different from prevailing 
opinions and prejudices as those we advocate, most difficult and slow 
and to our minds indicate plainly that it is not in Europe that the 
peculiar instrumentalities of Providence are to be found, or that the 
great change is first to be effected. Here in the New World, on the 
soil of America, among this young people, full of hope and vigor, 
with minds open to every generous thought, and ready for grand 
enterprises, the sublimest of human labors is to be achieved. 

It has been said often enough that the mission of America is to 
exhibit the spectacle of political liberty and the self-government of 
intelligent freemen to the world. But we believe that the political 
liberty we enjoy in this country, bought cheaply too, at almost any 
cost, is very far from being its ultimate achievement. That, is inte- 
gral freedom, the entire enfranchisement of man, and his establish- 
ment in more sacred rights than politicians are yet informed of, or 
any constitutions have guaranteed. The mission of America is to 
lead in the formation of a social and political order which will do 
full justice to the nature of man and the laws of God, and which wil 
spread throughout the world, not with fierce and terrific convulsion 
and the ruin either of nations or individuals, but peacefully and 
surely, welcomed by every people with unspeakable gratitude to its 
| Divine Author and to those men of immortal memory by whom it 
| was first discovered and realized. 

The immense national advantages of the country—the freedom of 
thought, speech and action which exists, the general intelligence, the 
true moral sense, and the desire of the people for progress, and espee 
cially the spirit of reform which is so active among many classes 
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stitutions. Believing most religiously that the realization of the 
Combined Order, is the divinely appointed work of the present age, 
it will be sufficient to show where the greatest facilities are offered 
for this purpose. In Europe there are almost insuperable obstacles 
to any radical social movement, of which the following are the more 
prominent: 

First. 'The poverty and ignorance of the peasantry who compose 
the great body of the people, who are in the most urgent need of 
reform, while no appeal in behalf of truth and progress, can be made 
to them; incapable for the most part of reading, and without any 
means of instruction; overburthened with toil and absorbed in the 
lowest cares of material life, no earnest yoice can reach them, nor any 
aspiration be awakened in their minds. This deplorable condition 
of the people, without whose support and co-operation any general 
movement is hardly possible, renders it necessary to appeal to the 
middling and higher classes. But as our experience in this country 
sufficiently shows us, appeals to any single class are exceedingly 
slow to take effect,and in Europe where the classes we speak of, are for 
the most part engaged in operations of personal aggrandisement, 
their insensibility to elevated ideas is almost inconceivable. 

Second. The mean and narrow spirit of the middle classes, whose 
only thought and endeavor is to escape from falling into the condi- 
tion of the masses and to achieve fortune and position for themselves 
Governed thus only by the most selfish conservatism and by the mos; 
limited views on all subjects, they are quite incapable of taking an 
interest in any question that reaches beyond their own limits. 

Third. The strife of the higher classes to maintain their peculiar 
hereditary privileges, their dread of the people whose instincts and 
necessities drive them to destructive movements, and their hatred of 
all innovations which may change existing relations and disturb them 
in their position. 

Fourth. The influence of remaining feudal institutions, which clog 
in so many ways social progress and all efforts at improvement. The 
entailment of the soil in the few aristocratic families ; the blind and 
retrogressive spirit which grows out of the long-endurance of a false 
system, and the routine which old customs and habits fasten upon 
all, upon the poor as well as the rich. 

Fifth. The tyrannical power of governments which interfere in 
all spheres of political and social life, maintaining the existing order 
mainly by brute force, and preventing free discussion to a very great 
extent. 

Sixth. The absence of that spirit of Christian benevolence and 
philanthropy which is roused and kept alive in this country by the 
numerous independent religious sects, and by the many humane 


here and now is the opportunity and the duty of a great and benign 
reform. 

This is confirmed by the fact that our doctrines have already taken 
a deep hold on the public mind. It is now about five years since 
Mr. Brisbane, in his work called the Social Destiny of Man, com- 
menced the associative movement in this country. Since that time 
it has spread widely and is still spreading. It has also resulted im 
various attempts at practical association, which are valuable rather 
as indexes of the public desire and fecling than as exemplifications 
of the doctrine. ‘They are none of them really entitled to the name 
of Associations, and neither their failure nor their success upon their 
present limited scale can be brought as arguments either for or 
against the system. ‘The associative School, as it does not guarantee 
their success does not hold itself responsible for their failure. Still 
it looks upon them all with the most watchful interest and sympathy, 
and regards them at least as furnishing the most valuable preparatory 
discipline. These views cannot be unaccompanied by considerations 
of the most weighty character. 

We see that as men we are called to crown all the pains and 
struggles of Humanity with peace and joy, and to tend and aid the 
unfolding of that flower which many ages have prepared. Ag 
Americans, then, rests upon us the fulfilment of the work so nobly 
begun by our fathers. Hating arbitrary power and oppression, 
they judged it better to die than to live, so that liberty might be 
secured to their country and their posterity. They sufiered many 
hardships, and did many heroic deeds, and Jeft behind them an im- 
perishable monument. It is for us to follow the same path, as it 
leads into still higher regions, and with more inward and religious 
heroism, with hearts as unshrinking and aims far grander than theirs, 
to render to God and Man the great service which it is our privi- 
lege to do. We say privilege—but a most solemn responsibility ac- 
companies it. All those who, by the light of the Truth that has bee 
published to the world, or by their own meditations, have faith that 
a better future awaits mankind, are sacredly bound to devote them- 
selyes to the propagation of their convictions, and to the realization 
of the glorious ideal that now floats before the vision of Humanity. 
In speaking of the associative movement in the United States, 
we must not omit one of the most important events of the past year: 
the visit of that early, enthusiastic, and faithful servant of the cause, 
Albert Brisbane, to Europe. Mr. Brisbane was appointed by the 
General Convention, held in New York, in April, 1844, as a dele- 
gate to proceed to France, for the purpose of conferring with the 
European apostles and leaders of the movement, as to the proper 
means of effecting a unitary and combined system of propagating 





movements which occupy so large a portion of the public attention. 


our principles in Europe and America, and also for the purpose of 
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studying the MSS. left by Fourier, and of examining the plans 
of the edifices of an Association which had been prepared by the 
associative school of Paris at considerable expense. 

Mr. Brisbane left New York on the 17th April, and arrived in 
Paris on the 16th May, where he was constantly engaged in the 
objects of his mission until the 26th November. The principal 
representatives of the school in France were present at Paris. Mr. 
Doherty, the representative of the English school, was invited to at- 
tend, which he did, and a discussion of the interests of the cause and 
the best means of forwarding it took place. Such measures were 
adopted as seemed compatible with the present state of the doctrine 
in Europe and Amcrica, and important plans for future development 
fixed upon. 

Mr. Brisbane was received with the greatest friendship and 


cordiality by the friends at Paris, and every facility for studying 
and copying the MSS. of Fourier and the plans of the edifices was 
afforded him. 

The most important result of his mission, Mr. Brisbane con- 
siders the study of the MSS. They are quite voluminous, con- 
sisting of about 100 regularly bound MSS., containing from one to 
two hundred pages each, besides three large portfolios, filled with 
unbound MSS., and separate smaller papers. The great part of 
the bound MSS. was written between the years 1816 and 1824 : 
those in the portfolios appear to have been written mainly between 
the years 1803 and 1812. Mr. Brisbane read the bound MSS., to- 
gether with the most important ones contained in the portfolios, and 
had copies taken of those which were most valuable. He is of 
opinion that with the aid of these MSS., the associative school of 
the United States will be able to obtain a clear view of the grand 
science of Universal Unity, and to establish their doctrines upon a 
strictly scientific foundation. 

And now, in view of the vast and magnificent objects to be realized 
by the triumph of our principles—the fulfilment of the yearning 
hopes which in every age have inspired the souls of prophets and 
sages ; the elevation of the most numcrous and most degraded por- 
tions of society, to secure competency, moral dignity, and the highest 
social order and harmony ; the emancipation of woman from a state 
of pecuniary independence and trivial anxieties, and her establish- 
ment in a posttion in which the purest and noblest capacities of her 
nature will be devoted to the refinement, the harmonic action, and 
the moral exaltation of the whole social state ; and the prevalence 
of Universal peace between those members of the human family 
whose hearts have been divided by the discords, confusion, and per- 
version of civilization—we have cause for deep and grateful joy in 
the resources which are presented in our own age and in this coun- 
try for their realization. Hitherto we have been preserved from the 
deep misery aud degradation in which such immense masses of our 
brethren in the old world are struggling. Still the tendency of the 
present false arrangements of society is to produce the same results 
everywhere. We are daily approaching the awful consummation 
which ages of ignorance and selfishness have brought upon many 
of the fairest countries of Europe, where, by the concentration uf 
wealth in the hands of a few, the unequal diffusion of intelligence 
and the tyrannous power with which a wrong social organization 
invests the grasping and unprincipled, the great mass of men are de- 
prived of the means of justly developing their nature; are made the 
prey of intense physical suffering and mental despondency, and are 
thus defrauded of the essential birthright of Humanity. 

But as yet our social condition is free from these revolting evils, 
or they exist only in the germ. We are surrounded with a popula- 
tion accustomed to analyze their own rights anu the rights of others, 
in the possession of so many enjoyments of life as to be able to make 
a just appreciation of their value, and always susceptible to the deep- 
est impressions from the appeals of justice or mercy to the higher 
sentiments of their nature. The cry of reform and progress with us 
does not often fall upon ears entirely sealed. A just and holy cause 
is sure to enlist in its defence a host of fearless and earnest advocates. 
Within the bosom of our people there still beats a heart of flesh which 
throbs responsively with every true pulsation of hnmanity—which 
leaps with joy and extatic hope at the manifestation of the divine 
presence in a noble thought, a wise and generous purpose, a univer- 
sal idea. The mass of our population are not yet brutified by unre- 
quited, excessive toil ; our working men, to an extent elsewhere un- 
equalled, are men of reflection and thought—the hand and the head 
are not entirely divorced. There is “mind among the spindles” in 
our factories ; there is feeling and intelligence at the forge and the 
work bench ; and here too the laborer walks behind his plough “in 
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glory and in joy.” Nor are the interests of capital and labor so 
widely separated as to forbid the hope of an amicable union. Our 
men of wealth are not all worshippers of mammon ; already do they 
begin to perceive the injustice of the system which gives a superfluity 
to a few, while the many are destitute ; and they are seeking meth- 
ods which shall reconcile conflicting claims, and enlarge the sphere 
of enjoyments which are now subject to monopoly and privilege. 

It is on these characteristics of our population that we depend for 
for the practical triumph of our principles, and the speedy and cer- 
tain progress of the great cause to which we have devoted our lives, 
Already have the sublime doctrines of universal unity, as set forth in 
the writings of Charles Fourier, found an enthusiastic response in the 
hearts of many, whose opinions are never gained except by the force 
of evidence, and once formed, are not easily surrendered. Already 
does the system, which classes its discoverer among those chosen in- 
struments which Providence from time to time selects for the accom- 
plishment of vast good to the human race, number among its advo- 
cates scholars of rare gifts and attainments, artists whose life is de- 
voted to communion with the brightest forms of beauty, philosophers 
whose whole being is wedded to the pursuit of truth, and philanthro- 
pists of whom we may reverently affirm that they enable us to un- 
derstand more clearly the spirit of him, who, in the hour of parting 
from all ea: thly ties, uttered forth his soul in prayer for the realiza- 
tion of universal unity. Already do those who have been nurtured in 
the lap of luxury, and who have been led by the promptings of wis- 
dom and humanity, to earnest aspirations for the welfare of the race, 
welcome this unitary reform as the pledge of the progress of society 
to the completion of its destiny. Already do the working classes of 
our land, conscious of a false position in the arrangements of civiliza- 
tion, aspiring after a more secure enjoyment of their natural rights 
than is now guaranteed to themselves and their children, impelled by 
a sense of injustice to demand the restoration of true equality, begin 
to look to our methods as the only certain remedy of their wrongs. 

Already those who have been most earnestly engaged in partial 
movements of reform begin to suspect that their cherished objects 
can be obtained only in some grand and comprehensive scheme 
which shall embrace all the interests of mankind, and thus lay the 
axe at the very root of social evils. And those, too, who have con- 
secrated themselves to the service of religion are becoming aware of 
the fact that her divine principles are smothered and hindered by the 
existing forms of society, and that until they are embodied and ex- 
emplified in social institutions they cannot produce their true opera- 
tion upon individuals. 

Such is the condition of the country and of the cause. Such are 
the resources at our command, and such are our duties and our 
hopes. It remains to speak briefly of the practical measures which 
seem proper to adept. One of the most important, doubtless, is the 
formation of aclass of those persons connected with the school who 
have time and capacity for scientific researches, for the study of the 
MSS. of Fourier obtained by Mr. Brisbane, and for the investigation of 
the profounder problems which occupy the attention of the school. The 
number of those who can labor in this sphere is of course small, but 
in the ordinary propagation of the doctrines, every individual can 
take a part : by conversation, by public lectures, by the formation of 
societies for inquiry, by the dissemination of books and pamphlets, 
by watching for every opportunity and wisely improving it, much 
may be done. Let our principles be published everywhere, on every 
occasion, through every organ that can be obtained. This, and 
nothing less than this, is the sacred duty of every Associationist. 

But the surest and most effectual method of carrying the cause 
forward to its ultimate triumph is the concentration of our energies, 
our means and our best wisdom upon one of the associations already 
established, and thus enabling it to attain a degree of success which 
shall answer all doubts and objections, and impregnably fortify our 
arguments and promises. By this means, much can be accomplished 
which would be lost, if we should dissipate our strength in fragment- 
ary undertakings. But especially we would urge the friends and 
adherents of the cause not to think of forming new associations even 
with quite brilliant advantages. Let them, if possible, engage in 
some of those which are already in existence, but in no case attempt 
small movements, which, insufficiently provided with men, money 
and scientific knowledge, are almost sure to fail. The experience of 
the year is conclusive upon this point. When we consider that for 
the right organization of a phalanx, there is needed an immense 
capital, a large number of persons of refinement, energy, harmoni- 
ous dispositions and earnest devotion to the cause ; and besides these 





a just application of some of the most occult principles of universa 
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science—it seems treason to our ideas to run the risk of failure by 
proceeding without these elements. 


And now, in conclusion, the Executive Committee only wish it 


were possible for them to express to their fellow-laborers that “God- 
speed ” which is swelling in their hearts. But no words of encour- 
agement can be needed ; no injunctions of faithfulness, of heroic 
perseverance, of unshaken trust in God and the Truth are required. 
The hopes and labors of tho past are near their fruition : “ Ultima 
jam venit cumali carminis atas.” A new era approaches in the 
history of the world. Be it our glory and happiness to labor for its 
coming, assured that the serene movement of the Divine Providence 


can never fail. 
—————=£——— 


The interest in “Association” was proved by the fact, that not- 
withstanding the inclement weather, and the almost impassable con- 
dition of the streets, the room was well filled throughout, and on both 
evenings crowded. The numbers of the merely curious, attracted by 
the novelty of the subject, were less than at the Social Reform Con- 
vention last winter; but the character of the audience was higher— 
the assemblage consisting of earnest and intelligent converts to the 
faith, that it is practicable to organize Societies upon the principle of 
perfect love and justice, and that it is right, timely, wise, to make the 
attempt. Throughout the country, but especially in New-England, 
this faith as made great progress during the past year. 

Reformers of all kinds are fast eoming to the conviction, that their 
various partial movements are the complements of each other, and 
all tending to one common result; that prevention is better than cure; 
and that to remove the causes of sin, failure, degradation and misery, 
it is necessary so to embody the law of brotherhood in social institu- 
tions and relations, as to secure for every child and adult, education, 
opportunity for useful labor, just recompense for service, social ad- 
vancement according to merit, and access to the most improving and 
refining influences which the community commands. Associationists 
show how these undeniable rights can be secured. 

Statesmen, too, of all parties, perceive that the fundamental ques- 
tion of policy in these days, and especially in this land, is the estab- 
lishment of just relations between Work and Wages, so as to remove 
the unnatural and unnecessary strife between the Capitalist, who 
owns past labor, and the Workingman, who owns present labor. This 
is the question of the Organization oF InpustRy, which Associa- 
tionists profess thoroughly to have solved. 

Finally, religious men, of all denominations, sick of sectarian 
divisions, ashamed at the waste of time, talents, means, in polemics 
and proselyting, brought together heart and hand in various philan- 
thropic enterprises, hopeless of re-wnion under any past systems of 
ecclesiastical organization, are looking forward to the practice of love, 
in all the relations of domestic, industrial, civil life, as the true means 
of regaining the unity of the Church. Associationists prove that 
charity may be made co-extensive with all the details of human inter- 
course; that when men are bound in one by mutual usefulness, they 
will see the meaning of the various creeds which are partial state- 
ments of truth, and so by “doing the will, learn of the doctrine;” and 
that by thus “loving men, whom we have seen, we may rise to the 
love of God, whom we have not seen,” and make the whole of life 
worship. 

Thus, in various ways, attention and sympathy are directed to the 
Associative Movement. The history of our Nation, too—the blend- 
ing of such different races in one people—the growth of our complex 
and yet simple system of confederated government, from towns, 
through counties and States, up to one central Legislature, Judiciary 
and Executive—the great principles of Freedom and Equality pro- 
fessed before the world as our law—the absence of institutions and 
associations handed down from barbarous ages 





physical advantages amid which we can expand our energies, and ap- pr duces, 
ply in magnificent enterprises the mechanical means for increasing | 


wealth, which Science each day makes known—seem to point out 
these United States as commissioned by Providence to exhibit an ex- 
ample of Many MADE One by Justice, of Freemen united by the 
Law of Liberty, which is Love, and thus of Universal Association. 
The privileges of the Nation of the United States were very pow- 
erfully presented by Mr. Brispane, who passed the summer in Eu- 
rope, and had an opportunity of studying the state of society there. 
The result of his inquiries will be presented to the Associationists of 
the country; and it needs only to be stated here, therefore, that he 
considers our advantages unspeakably greater than those possessed 
by any people in Europe ; because, first, we have not a class of de- 
graded peasantry and operatives, so ignorant, for the most part, that 
they cannot read, and too poor to take any periodical ; but an intel- 


ligent, aapiring, self-respecting and respected body of farmers and 
working class ; secondly, our middling classes, with far better oppor- 
tunities of intellectual and moral culture open before them, and stime 
ulated to seek for themselves and children social advancement, are 
less confined to a narrow round of mere business interests ; their 
minds have been developed and expanded by the discipline of owt 
free political institutions, and their aims elevated by the broader field 
of action which is here thrown open to them : third, our most culti- 
vated and prosperous classes are not tempted by the luxuries, titles, 
and inherited privileges of an established aristocracy to self-indul- 
gences and pride in their caste, but, on the contrary, are impelled to 
public spirit and enterprise : fourthly, there is less spirit of intrigue 
among our literary men and writers, and the freaks of public taste 
and the influence of government, often so perverting and corrapting 
in Europe, exercise less influence, so that they are left much freer im 
the expression of feeling and thought : fifthly, government is not 
here, as there, deadly opposed to progress, and to reform and inno- 
vation of every kind, bu: as representing the conscience and judg- 
ment of the people, is far more flexible and ready to obey popular 
convictions of right: sixthly, no established church has here the 
power to govern and direct all movements of reform to its own pur- 
poses, but the number and variety of denominations promote inquiry; 
liberty is not enslaved to government conservatism, and religious 
association to the conservatism of along established church: seventhly, 
the customs, institutions, associations of the Nation are all favorable 
to the elevation of the masses ; and hope, energy, talent, are not 
oppressed here, as in every nation of Europe, by usages which, 
though once useful in ruder ages, have long since been outgrown. 
In this address Mr. Brispane gave a very interesting report of 
conversations with Cousin and Carlyle; and showed in contras$ 
how much more hopeful and liberal are the leading minds among 
ourselves; a fact which is to be ascribed to the greater stimulus of 
our free institutions, and the already partial elevation of the nrasses. 
Carlyle’s want of hope in the future, and his disbelief that any essen- 
tial amelioration can take place in the condition of mankind, at jeast 
for ages to come, grows out of his peculiar melancholy temperament, 
and the spectacle of ignorance and misery which surround liu om 
the one hand, and of overpowering conservatism and the folly of the 
great, on the other. He showed one splendid exception, among 
many others, in Eugene Sue, who owes his Mysteries of Paris and 
Wandering Jew to the influence of Fourier. That a call comes to 
us, therefore, from the whole past, and from the struggling nations of 
the old world, to carry out socially what we have begun politieadly ; 
to prove, indeed, the possibility of raising all men to the full ase of 
all their powers, and the full posséssion of the highest privileges of 
earthly existence. The address which this meagre outline so umper~ 
fectly represents, was a very convincing statement, brilliant im ex- 
pression, clear in thonght, and gencrous in spirit, and was received 
by the audience with reiterated applause. 

Mr. Channing followed Mr. Brisbane in astrain of the most fervid 
eloquence on the same subject. He dwelt upon the many advantages 
and noble opportunities of reform of all kinds, enjoyed by the people 
of the United States; but whilst he congratulated them on their 





highly favored position, and gloried with them in the proud howor of 
being an American, he rebuked the selfish spirit which would abuse 
ithe signal favors of a bountiful Providence by a mean and narrow 
policy, and refuse to share them with their oppressed brethren of 
other lands, and would not in the broadest and most active spirit of 
brotherly love, do all that can be done to advance and cleyate the 


whole race. It would be impossible in a few words to do justice to 


‘the address of Mr. Channing. He was listened to by the iene 
lastly, the unequalled | with that deep emotion which his lofty and poctic eloquence atways 
One of the most interesting discussions was in relation to the 


movement of the Workingmen, who in various parts of New-Eng- 
|Jand, aud especially in Boston, are counselling as to the best means 
lof securing the advantages of life, which every man who honors huma- 
self should aspire to, and which our laws and manners promyjA every 
one to seek. The chief speakers on this subject were Johu Allen, 
the earnest, indefatigable and disinterested propagandist of Associa- 
tion, S. C. Hewitt, who has taken a very active part in the organtza- 
tion of the Workingmen of Fal! River and of Boston, George Rip- 
ley, and L. W. Ryckman, of Brook-Farm. The wish is to unite 
means and efforts in some way which shall enable the Workingiren 
to bring their labor and its products more directly to the consamers 
and so prevent the loss of our present expensive modes of distribu- 
tion ; to guarantee each other against losses ; and to produce a gene- 
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cal spirit of coéperation. This is one of the many movements which 
mmdicate how surely and rapidly society is passing into that interme- 
diate state between Civilization and Association, which Fourier called 

uarantecism, and for which the popular name amorg ourselves is 
Mutual Insurance. On all sides this tendency is manifest. Mutual 
and Life Insurance Companies, Societies among Professional men, 
Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, for mutual aid for themselves and 
families—S ocieties among Merchants for the same purposes—the 
rarious Codperative Societies among the working’classes of Europe 
and of this country—finally the Odd Fellows’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, all are signs that the spirit of individualism and isolation is 
giving way to that of brotherhood. To obtain a knowledge of the 
fights of man under despotic and feudal institutions, it was necessary 
so individualize interests to the utmost at the first step ; but now it 
hecomes evideut that to secure the exercise of these rights men must 
freely codperate. The object of the speakers was to show that the 
Workiagmen’s movement was an inevitable one, just and timely: that 
i¢ could succeed only by being Conservative and Peaceful ; that every 
step toward Gearantegism, or general mutual insurance, was a step 
in advance, and so far good; but that Association only could fully 
nsure the Right to Labor, aud the Right to the Products of Labor, 
smd so elevate Work to the position of dignity and honor, which it 
justly claims. 

The discussion as to the Right to Labor brought up the question 
fthe Richt to Land, and Resolutions upon the subject were offered 
y Mr. Pearson, as Delegate from the National Reform Association 
of New-York. These resolutions, as stated in the proceedings, were 
referred to a Committee consisting of Messrs. Ripley, Godwin and 
Brisbane,—as it was considered that the importance of the subject, 
especially at the present time, demands a fall, calm and clear exhi- 
Sition of the views of Associationists upon this much agitated topic 
of ownership in the soil. Mere again Mr. Brisbane made a most lucid 
and satisfactory statement. He showed that any Agrarian move- 
ment, which seeks an equal division of the land to individuals, will 
necessarily result in the same disproportionate possession, which is 
sow found to be so injurious to the laborer. According to the Doc- 
srines of Association, the Earth, like the Air and Water, and all the 
original elements of the material world, are loans from the Sovereign 
Buler to the Human Race, to be enriched and beautified to the 
utinost for the Universal Good. Only such partition of the land then, 
as will secure its highest culture, can be right. The system of indivi- 
dual appropriation has been incidental to the rude modes of industry 
of past ages. No individual energy and judgment can most profita- 
diy improve a tract of ground. Combined judgment and energy can 
alone bring out all its stores and latent energies. Land then should 
be placed under the charge, not of one person, but of such a number 
of persons, combined and codperating, as will ensure its not being 
wasted, but fully employed and adorned. This can be done only by 
Association. The Usufruct of the land, however, does belong to the 
individual, for he has full right to ownership in what he produces ; 
what he has made, and so blended his energy with, is his own ; and 
by its system of Joint Stock Ownership, Association secures to every 
man the full and exact possession of all that his industry has created, 
or of its equivalent value. Here too the Conservative and Conciliating 
character of the Associative Movement is apparent. It entirely re- 
eonciles the conflicting claims of Landlord and Tenant ; and settles 
peacefully, and with benefit to all, this difficult and threatening ques- 
ion. 

Mr. Brisbane was equally successful in showing the just relation 
between Capital and Labor, and exhibited very clearly the mode by 
which, in Association, the Capitalist will become a Laborer and the 
Laborer a Capitalist, and the interests of all be so united that the 
very sources of existing conflicts will be put away, and all energies 
combined to increase the common wealth. He gave a very glowing 
picture, too, of Attractive Industry, as it would be when all our 
affections and energies were harmoniously combined in multiplying 
beauty every where. Finally he presented, on the last evening, a 
sketch of the Progress of Socicty, through Industry and various So- 
cial Institutions, up to Science ; and from Science to Religion ; clos- 
ing with a condensed view of of the manner in which Industry, So- 
eial Tustitutions, Science and Religion, as they now exist throughout 
Christendom, are concentrating in one grand tendency to organize 
Association, according to the Order commanded by Divine Love, 
which justified fully the Associationists in their desire for Universal 
Unity ; and proved that they are are as reverent of the Past as they 
are hopeful of the Future, while their trust is in an Oinipresent 
Providence. 


The members of the Brook Farm Association were at the meeting 
in full force. Mr. Ripley, who presided, very eloquently described 
the origin of the Associative movement in New-England, and shewed 
that it was the inevitable result of the various theological, philoso- 
phical, and especially of the humanitary discussions and enterprises, 
which for many years past have awakened a reverent and hopeful 
spirit among our liberal minds. He expressed a cordial sympathy 
with the Workingmen, and welcomed their movement as a sure sign 
that the times are ripe for Association. In the manner of speaking 
and thoughts of Mr. Ripley are united great nervous energy, depth 
and power, and a richness and purity of diction, which always com- 
mand the highest admiration. J. 8. Dwight gave a very interesting 
sketch, in detail, of the educational processes by which industry and 
teaching may be made supplementary and instrumental to each other, 
and showed how, amid the various relations and occupations of an 
Association, all the powers may be called into harmonious exercise. 
John Orvis described the sphere of action which our various passions 
require for healthy and happy development; showed how they now 
are too often made morbid, and so degradcd to evil; and finally, how 
balance of character may be produced by an Attractive system of In- 
dustry, which employs in succession and not to exhaustion, all our af- 
fections and energies. Finally, Charles A. Dana offered the Annual 
Report, in which he set forth with much power and beauty the great 
Principles by which the Aims of the Association are directed, as will 
be seen. It is a document deserving the widest circulation, and 
brings out clearly the high religious character of this attempt to ap» 
ply to Society the laws of Harmony, in which the Creator manifests 
his Love and Wisdom through all the Series of the Universe. With 
the Brook-Farmers too may be classed W. H. Channing, who made 
an appeal to the community tv enable the faithful men and women 
engaged practically in this great Reform at Brook-Farm and else- 
where, to “prove their faith by their works.” Successfully to test 
Association are needed, !st—A fair portion of the Capital which the 
industry of the past has accumulated. 2d.—Pure, devoted, heroic 
persons, who desire to perfect all social relations. 8d.—Science of 
the Laws of Divine Order, as ilustrated in the Natural and Spiritual 
worlds. 4th.—Chiefly and centrally a consecration of the whole 
being to God, a faith pervading all the members that the end of life 
is Unity with God, through Truth, and Love, and Beauty, and the 
presence of the Divine Spirit to sanctify all work. Mr. C. also en- 
deavored to show, that as God in the process of Creation proceeds 
from Essential Love, through Wisdom, to arrange all His Works in 
ever-progressive harmony, so in the process of re-creation, which is 
Man’s appointed work, it is necessary by industry and art to produce 
material beauty, upon these improved circumstances to raise harmo- 
nious social conditions, by this material and social culture to ascend 
to aknowledge of God’s truth, and so become fit to love Him with all 
the strength, and soul, and mind, and heart. Mr. Channing was par- 
ticularly eloquent and impressive in his closing address on the second 
evening of the Convention. Those who have heard him when his 
heart was fired by his vivid conception of the beautiful, the true, and 
the good, which promise to be realized on this Earth of discord and 
misery, can form some idea of the character of his discourse. 

It was a matter of universal regret that the two devoted advocates 
of Association, Horace Greeley and Parke Godwin, who have aided 
so powerfully in recommending the cause to the respectful attention 
of all persons of judgment, were both detained in New-York, the first 
by severe illness, the last by an accidental injury. Their presence 
would have added great strength to the Phalanx of Friends of Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the most interesting and altogether effective speeches was 
made by Francis G. Shaw, a young and successful merchant, whose 
Lexperience of the evils of a competitive state have led him to seek in 
agricultural employments a higher sphere of mental and moral cul- 
ture. His calm, clear statement of his views was the more impres- 
sive from the tone of strong though repressed emotion which pervaded 
hisremarks. A few such men as Mr. Shaw would ensure all that is 
needed—A thorough experiment of Association. 

Among other addresses, two were made, with their usual fervency 
and point, by Wm. A. White, of Concord, and Henry Clapp, of 
Lynn, editor of “The Pioneer.” These men are specimens of the 
large body of warm friends of humanity who stand ready to aid the 
associative movement, and who wish to point for confirmation of their 
arguments and appeals to one successful application, én a large and 
complete scale, of the principle of Unity in Variety applied to Social 
Organization. Shall not the Means, Men, Science, and Devotedness 





be ‘ound for at least one fully organized Association! A Society, 
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which invests so much in mechanical and commercial enterprises, in 
Domestic and Foreign Missions, in Hospitals, Prisons, Colleges, 
Farm Schools, and Galleries of Art, surely owes encouragement to 
men and women who have given their lives to the work of forming, 
by God’s blessing, a Perfect Society. 

Mr. Ripley drew a beautiful picture of the way in which the ro- 
mantic a'tachments, the holy and heroic memories, ever greenly en- 
twining the feudal castles, family seats, public buildings of the Old 
World, will in the New World give place to peaceful affections clus- 
tering around the Central Dwelling of Associations, beautified by the 
contributed work of generations; the Forests stately with age: the 
Domain beautified by the wise and patient improvements of succes- 
sive laborers; the Temple sacredly bequeathed from sires to sons; and 
the Cemetry, where, beneath appropriate monuments, rest the sages 
and heroes and bards, who knew how to make life beautiful. May 
such hopes prove prophecies. 

One PRESENT. 
LETTER FROM A MEMBER OF AN ASSOCIATION TO 
A FRIEND. 

The following letter, from a gentleman residing in an Association, 
to a friend who had raised some objections to the system, will be 
found interesting and instructive. It is well calculated to dissipate 
the prejudices and misconceptions of persons unacquainted with our 
doctrines: | 


My Dear W.—I have just finished reading your last two letters, 
which, by chance, I received together, and hasten to reply to them. | 

I confess my surprise at the step they inform me of. From the| 
tenor of your recent communications, I had supposed that you anne 
completely converted to the doctrines of Association, and from the 
dislike to mercantile transactions which you used to express so freely, 
I should hardly have supposed it possible for you to engage in busi- 
ness. I had, too, looked forward to arenewal of our former intimacy, | 








with the new bond of common devotion to a great cause, and had of-' 
tea pleased myself with imagining the ardor with which you would 
engage both in spreading the doctrine and in practical experiment. 

I fear that I have erred in not making to you more distinct and 
complete statements of the principles on which the Associative move- 
ment is founded, and urging them directly upon your mind. I have 
refrained from doing so, because you seemed entirely convinced by 
the expositions contained in the pamphlets I sent you; because I 
knew you to be, of old, an enthusiast for the progress of Humanity; 
and especially, because in your long promised visit, I hoped that you 
would, by conversation and your own observation, be brought per- 
sonally into the movement. But had I supposed that you would be 
prevented from coming to see us, or that circumstances would make 
it necessary for you so soon to decide as to your occupations in life, | 
or that in such a case you would hesitate between Association and| 
commercial, or any other pursuits, I should not have failed to write 
you explicitly upon the subject. I do not doubt that I might have 
so far explained what I had before spoken of cursorily, and what 
others had misunderstood and misrepresented, as well as what you 
had yourself misconceived, as at least te modify your views essentially, 
if not to prevent a step which causes me so much regret. For, I can- 
not but regard the entrance of any sincere and energetic young man, 
who has ever aspired for better things, into commerce, as it is now 
arranged, as a very serious misfortune, both for the world and him- 
self. But when, as in your case, he has seemed to have got beyond 
aspiration, and to be almost ready for action upon a worthy stage, I 
see him draw back much more unwillingly. 

But let us leave these personal considerations. 

Do not expect me to make a complete statement of the grounds 
upon which we stand—for that is impossible. A universal philoso- 
phy cannot be expressed in asingle sheet. I say a universal philoso- 
phy. I should rather say, the true doctrine of Society; for it is of its 
social aspects that I wish to speak. If, then, what I shall say seem 
inconclusive to you, do not imagine that I have said all, The ser- 
vant of Truth is like an archer, who, tnough he may have discharged 
many arrows, and hit the mark again and again, has the surest, per- 
haps, still unused in bis quiver. Do not attribute this claim—that I 
am the servant of the Truth—to arrogance or enthusiasm. When, 
for example, I say that two and two are four, or state any of the 
higher facts in mathematics, J speak positively, from positive know- 
ledge, though one ignorant of mathematics may deny them altogether. 
Nor am I guilty of self-conceit in making the affirmation. So it is 





with the great social doctrines of which I am a most untaught and 


imperfect disciple. They rest upon evidence as irrefragible as ma- 
thematical demonstration, and in declaring them to be the truth and 
the only truth im social doctrine, I make the assertion from the cool - 
est reason. In saying that they are the only truth, I do not mean 
that the subjects are exhausted, and that nothing more is to be 
learned about them, but that nothing can be learned except by fol- 
lowing the path which they have opened. But enough of these pre- 
liminaries; let us come to your letters. 

We oppose the different orders of Society which now exist in the 
world, viz., the Savage, Patriarchal, Barbarian, and Civilized, for 
these reasons, among others: They are neither of them the condi- 
tion for which Man is destined by his Creator, inasmuch as neither 
secures his happiness or the integral developement of his nature; 
neither of them tends to the supremacy of Truth and Honor in social 
or political relations; and in all of them the comparative well-being 
of the few is bought at the expense of the misery and oppression, in 
infinitely minute varieties, of the many. We believe that, under the 
Divine Providence, higher conditions await the Human Race— 
states of Society, which shall bear a relation to civilization similar to 
that it has to barbarism. You, who have been educated in a higher 
order of society, would not think of defending barbarism, but yet an 
intelligent barbarian might reply, to one who endeavored to set before 
him the advafttages of civilization, with arguments not unlike those 
you make use of. We see that civilization is moving slowly toward 
a higher note in the great scale, which, however, is not the note which 

\ 


lwe are humbly laboring to strike. We aim to strike a still higher 


note in the Seale of Social Progress. The final order of things, ¢. ¢., 
that for which Man is destined, must exactly correspond to his 
Nature, for he cannot have been formed by the all-wise Creator with 
a Nature demanding what it is never designed to have, any more than 
God could have compelled birds to crawl, when He had provided them 
with wings. <All things are created with precise adaptation to the 


sphere in which they are destined to live. ‘The reason that Man was 


\not originally placed in this condition, and that he has to arrive at it 


through such painful processes is, because the race is subject to the 
same law of growth as the individual. These periods through which 
it has passed and is passing, are its childhood—the periods of its 
developement in all the spheres of its life. Now at last the time has 
arrived for a new and higher phasis in the life of universal Man. 
Under the Divine guidance, the preparations have been made and 
the way fully discovered, whereby poverty, oppression, suffering, and 
unhappiness can be left behind and forgotten, as the whole Race is 
elevated into that Sublime Order for which these almost infinite 
faculties of heart and mind were formed. To this state Man has 
from the first gradually tended, and is now tending. Those to whom 
the new philosophy has revealed the various phases in the great life 
of Man, see in the higher forms of civilization the congregating ele- 
ments of a new and distinct stage of Society, which, however, is not 
the ultimate condition of the world, but only another step toward if, 
But as this ultimate Order is precisely adapted to the nature of Man, 
and precisely analogous to the Divine arrangement of all the fully 
developed parts of the Universe, it is plain that by a science of the 
Soul of Man and an uncerstanding of the Univarsal Law of Divine 
Order, we can arrive at a knowledge of that perfect social condition 
in which the Creator designed the Human Race to exist, and which 
has been obscurely foretold by every seer and prophet for these thou - 
sands of years. By means of this, we can avoid the long passage 
through which the promised land must otherwise be reached, and 
emerge out of the chaos in which we are now stifled into the New 
World of peace, and beauty, and happiness. Such a science we are 
in possession of. The veil which so many ages and so many wise 
men have declared to hide the destiny of Man impenetrably from his 
view, is at length removed, and the life of the Race, with its periods 
and the laws of its growth, made as clear as the life of an individual 
man. Thus you see that our zeal is not without knowledge. We 
are not like servants, whose ignorance renders their enthusiasm and 
love for their master either uscless or hurtful, but rather like those 
who know his designs and can co-operate intelligently in their fulfil- 
ment. Of course, I cannot here go into demonstration of these as- 
sertions, but I hold myself bound to prove them at any time to the 
satisfaction of any sane mind of suflicient capacity to comprehend 
their evidences. 

Thus much for the Associative movement in general. I trust my 
hints have been sufficiently explicit to be intelligible. And now for 
the particular things in your letters, which are the domestic relations, 
the position of women, and the education of children. Upon these 
points you have, I think, failed to grasp the theory of Association, 
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both because it has not been sufficiently explained to you, and because 
you have taken a partial view of what has been said. It is generally 
necessary in public lectures and in conversation upon the subject, to 
select some single aspect of the doctrine and make it prominent 

otherwise we should not be understood. If we endeavored to state 
universal principles in their universality, but few minds could receive 
them. But the misfortune is that in thus dwelling upon a particular 
view of the great Truth, it is often supposed that we cannot take any 
other, so much are people accustomed to one-sided teaching. Thus, 
when we say, that the isolated household is a source of innumerable 
evils, which Association alone can remedy, the mind of the hearer 
sometimes rushes to the conclusion that we mean to destroy the home 
relations entirely, and that we leave out of our account all those deli- 
cate and beautiful affections which form so much of the best life of 
man, but which, in the present unfortunate situation of the world, are 
possible only to a minority, so small, that in a general view of 
Humanity, they cannot be so much as reckoned. When, too, we 
say, that the existing system of Education is wholly wrong, it is feared 
that we design some violence to the parental sentimeat, or that, in 
your own words, we would give children “wholly up to the care of 
others, when only a mother can bear and forbear with a child, and yet 
love it.” Now, my dear W., these are not our doctrines but your mis- 
conceptions of them. You say that we “war against Nature.” We 
hold to the most implicit obedience to her, but it must be to the whole 
of Nature and every one of her promptings, and not to any one or two 
or more of them, to the exclusion of all the others, or any one of them. 
This would be to fail into errors similar to those we accuse civiliza- 
tion of, and might be as you say, “to introduce new and greater evils 
in our hatred of the old ones.” You err also in judging the mode of 
life we advocate by the Shakers or the Zoarites. They, it is true, do 
oppress the Nature of Man in a manner only somewhat less than 
Society at large, taken as a whole, but let me assure you that we do 
not fall into their mistakes. They proceed entirely in the one-sided 
manner in which most men moye. ‘They labor either for the mere 
improvement of their worldly condition, or for the removal of some 
isolated evil, whereas we (unless I am entirely mistaken, and this 
cannot justly be said except by one who knows the whole doctrine, 
and not a fragment of it,) labor for all things that God has put it into 
the heart of Man to desire: Wealth, Friends, a Home, Freedom, and 
the Truth, and we seek them in the reconciliation of all things and 
the developement of all things, according to the Universal Laws of 
Harmony, which are primarily the laws of the Divine Nature itself. 
But let me meet you in the very ficld where your mind has been led 
to believe that our ideas are false, and destructive of the beauty and 
happiness of life. 

Although I have not had a home of my own for these many years, 
still I am not ignorant of what home is; I have seen the most beauti- 
ful homes that the world has, and that not casually and transiently, 
but intimately. But even if I had known nothing of this, I should 
have learned from the very theory which seems to you to militate 
against the domestic ties, how absolutely necessary they are to man. 
Association does not propose to weaken them, but to give them new 
strength, and to free them from what does really tend to destroy 
them and mar their beauty. The privacy of domestic life, association 
aims to render more sacred as well as to extend it to all men. It 
does this also in accomplishing what benevolence must always wish 
for, the conciliation of the family interest, with all the other interests 
of society, so that a man in working for his family, “in caring for his 
home and loved ones,” works for the general good also. Association 
is not a mere conglomeration of heterogencous masses, but an orderly 
arrangement of society. It acts upon families as upon individuals, 
preserving the freedom and natural affinities, and guaranteeing the 
rights of all with jealous care. You seem to have confounded the 
pecuniary independence of individual members of families, with a 
kind of entire independence or rather a sundering of all the bonds 
that unite them. We believe that pecuniary independence will tend 
to unite them closer. Will the father love the child less because he 
owes him love and not money? Willthe husband have less affection 
for his wife because she does not make a perpetual demand upon his 
purse? Is love strongest in those families where the father is driven 
almost to despair by perpetual costs for the support of the wife and 
children? Is the beautifu! attachment which exists between his 
brother and himself at all indebted to pecuniary dependence for its 
strength? Ah no! Love, my dear friend, grows in its own atmosphere 
and needs not to be nurtured, save only by love, free as itself. But 
I am sure you cannot mean what you seem to say; a little reflection 
cannot fail to show you that the pecuniary independence of all per- 


sons which association promises, is precisely what all desire and 
thus is the desire of Nature, and necessary to the dignity and happi- 
ness of life. 

The isolated household is wasteful in economy, is untrue to the 
human heart, and is not the design of God, and therefore it must 
disappear, but the domestic relations are not so, however they may 
have been falsified and tarnished by what man has mixed with them. 
Of these relations the present position of woman is an essential part, 
and she can be raised out of that position only by purging them of 
what is alien to their essential character. Now, as we think, the pe- 
cuniary dependence which society establishes for woman, is one of 
the most hurtful of these foreign elements, and we do not doubt that 
with its removal we shall see social relations generally rise to a de- 
gree of truth and beauty, to which they cannot at present attain. In 
the progress of society we see that the position of woman is a hinge 
on which all other things seem more or less to turn. In the savage 
state she is the drudge and menial of man; in the barbarous state she 
is his slave and plaything, and in the civilized state she is as you 
confess, his “upper servant.” Society rises with the degree of free- 
dom it bestows on woman, and it is only by raising her to “integral 
independence,” and making her as she should be, and as God made 
her, the equal of Man, though not by making her precisely the same as 
Man as some mistaken reformers have wished, the world can be saved. 
You must not judge in matters of such importance from the few 
facts that your own personal knowledge may give you; your com- 
paratively fortunate education, has shown you but little of the worst 
side of the world. A few days after I received your letter of September, 
I was driving through one of the richest parts of the State of New- 
York, where Nature scemed to have expended her utmost wealth for 
the benefit of man. I happened to turn my head and saw a middle 
aged woman bare-fcot carrying around the hovel in which she lived, 
the food for some half dozen swine. ‘“ That,” said I, “is the position 
of Woman in civilization.” The few women who seem to fill their 
appropriate spheres are as nothing to the great majority, that toil in 
poverty, in degradation and in unhappiness, or even to those that 
drag out a short but wretched life, lost to all that renders life any- 
thing but a curse. Of all the foul spots on the face of civilization, 
the lot of woman in it is the worst. I speak from a knowledge of 
facts, aud not from vague impressions. I could tell you of things 
that would fill your soul with a horror it has never dreamed of, and 
almost make you despair of the world. If there be anything which 
is to me a perpetual incitement to more devoted exertion, anda 
more generous sacrifice of all things, so that Man may reap some 
advantages, it is the lot of woman. I could weep the bitterest tears 
whenever I think of it. I have designed to write an essay upon the 
whole subject, but I shrink from it. I am not equal to the steady 
dissection of such awfully diseased portions of the social body as 
would be necessary to such a purpose. Still I may do it, though it 
is a duty I would rather not have to discharge. 

But it is not possible, as you seem to suppose, for woman by indi- 
vidual virtue and endeavors to rescue the sex from this frightful 
condition. Individual exertion may in favorable cases rescue indi- 
viduals, but like alms-giving, private or public, it cannot prevent a 
recurrence of the very evil it attempts to remedy. What is an es- 
sential element in any order of things, can never be altered except 
by alteration of the whole order. Thus the social position of wo- 
man can be generally and surely changed only by carrying society 
out of civilization into a highcr phasis. I might maintain this by 
very many proofs, but cannot think that it will not already be plain 
to you. Woman is not an “upper servant,” because she “cares too 
much for earthly things,” or because she is not sufficiently educated, 
but because the whole structure of society makes her an “upper ser- 
vant.” You will see also that it is no opposition to the fulfilment of 
the “ Destiny of Man,” nor an endeavor to change that destiny which 
jnduces us to labor for the progress of the Race into its ulterior con- 
ditions, and as an important element of that progress to labor for the 
“integral independence of woman,” and for her elevation in the 
social scale. But do not suppose that we hold the notions of the 
wild declaimers for “Woman's Rights,” who have within these few 
years made so great a stir in some parts of the country. In them 
we respect indeed the indefinite aspiration for the True mingled 
with the extravagance of those who are moved by one idea. What 
they have dreamed of, and in their irregular methods endeavored to 
realize, we understand, and by precise and scientific means, that is, by 
the way of Universal Divine Order attempt to establish. 

As to Education let me first remind you that the theory of associ- 





ation, is the theory of attraction, and not at all of compulsion, as your 
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remarks seem strangely to imply. All are made free in association 
to follow the bent of their own tastes, and to develope their faculties 
in the methods which God points out in the nature of every individu- 
al, and not according to the arbitrary notions of this or that philoso- 
pher, or pedagogue. The mother does not consign her child to the 
care of others because she must, nor does the child engage in industry 
because it must. Association delivers us from these miserable neces- 
sities, and leaves the whole and not a part of man’s nature free to 
act. In civiliation it is not free, but hampered and choked at almost 
every point. The mother must consign her child to the care, not of 
beautiful and loving persons in apartments furnished with con- 
yeniences and elegancies which a prince’s palace is without, but to 
servants who oftenest are fitted neither by character nor education 
for the momentous office of influencing an immortal being at an age 
when it most needs the kindliest cares. But, in association, the 
word must is not known. The mother may keep her children en- 
tirely under her own care, if she wishes, even more than in ordinary 
society. The Association, which is bound as far as possible to satisfy 
the tastes of eyery one, would furnish her with the means of doing 
so at much less expense than they could possibly be procured else- 
where. But let us look a little more into the plan of Nature in this 
respect. To ascertain what this is, however, we must be careful to 
divest our minds of prejudices, and not to substitute them for Nature, 
whose views are formed by a higher wisdom than ours. Now, you 
will find that every mother has not the constant and tender devotion to 
her children which is necessary to them, especially in their infancy. 

Very many women find other employments more attractive than 
the care of their children, and consequently the children receive 
comparatively little attention from them. Now, this seems to me 
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themselves and others, and not worse than useless, as children gen~ 
erally are in their amusements. Your fears are equally groundless 
on the other point you allude to. There is no danger of the “grace- 
fulness” of childhood being displaced by mechanical artificiality, nor 
that “the angel will be banished from their hearts.” On the con- 
trary, he is kept there by being kept perpetually active within them. 
But I might write a volume, and leave the subject almost untouched. 
It is enough to say that the associative doctrine of education is 
founded upon the same undeniable evidences as the other parts of 
the doctrine. It is not a human device, but a discovery of divine 
order. It is not Man’s wisdom, but God’s. 

You see, then, that we are not dabbling in mere expedients, but 
have undertaken the solemn work of applying to society, which is 
now an infernal chaos, (I speak knowing well what I say,) those 
supreme laws of Harmony and order whereby the whole Universe is 
regulated. We aim to change the social and political condition, not 
of a few hundre4 souls, but of the whole world ; for when the sub- 
lime spectacle of a really human society shall once be seen, all men 
will, even from mere selfishness, desire to partake of such benefits 
and such happiness. This I say also, knowing well what I say, for 
I do not speak from enthusiastic hope, but from cool reason and 
judgment. You will perceive, also, that one who holds these views 
is quite independent of any attempt to realize them practically in 
society. Such attempts may fail without disturbing his convictions 
in the least. In the small associations that have been established in 
this country, these great principles are applied in a manner so im- 
perfect that they can hardly be recognized, but yet their effects jus- 
tify our faith inthem. These institutions have only made the merest 
preparation for the accomplishment of our final purpose ; they are 








to show the plan of Nature, who does not form every woman to/in a state of transition only, and some of them may never get beyond 
take care of children, but only a certain proportion of women. You | this state for want of means to carry them farther; but that cannot 
will, perhaps, say that these are not good mothers, and that they ought | effect the truth of what can be proved mathematically or indisputa- 
to discharge so interesting an office. But is not this to substitute bly otherwise. Still I cannot express the amount of my attachment 
for the method of Nature certain notions which you have formed for}to the mode of life and the place from which you, with so much 
yourself, and which Nature does not at all recognize? I think it is,| kindness, attempt to draw me away. It is my home, rendered dear 
but granting that every mother ought to take charge of her children,| by enjoyments unspeakable, as well as by a few sacrifices which, in 
the fact remains that many do not, and will not, to say nothing of comparison with what I have gained, are not worth speaking of. 
the majority who absolutely cannot. Should the children therefore,| And as for the mode of life, I assure you, as a man of honor, that I 
suffer? ‘The associationist says no! Let them be cared for, not by; never knew so much general and personal happiness as here, not- 
menials whom accident furnishes, and who may be the most corrupt} withstanding all our trials. Compared with all I ever saw before or 
persons in the world. Let them be given to the charge of persons| elsewhere, it has seemed like a perpetual feast. There have been 
of high character and education, in whom the maternal instinct is] sorrows and difficulties, and those very deep and serious, but they 
so largely developed that they discharge with delight the duty which | are nothing in amount to what all have enjoyed. No, my friend, 
the mother of the chiid does not, and which Nature may, perhaps, |this mode of life is neither cold nor false. It is beautiful, with all its 
have unfitted her for, in bestowing upon her the most brilliant talents! defects, as a day in spring time. Think, too, of the elements of life 
in other spheres. This, as we think, is to be true to Nature, as well which are here collected. Here is love of a deeper purity and sin- 
as all that is above Nature, instead of warring against it, as civiliza- ‘cerity than the world knows of; here is friendship that might put 
tion does, which, to many persons, may seem so perfect that wel ancient heroes to shame ; here is faith so high and changeless that 
need not seck for any other and higher social order. Nor, as me ae constancy has no lustre beside it, and here are wise hopes 
child advances, is it ruled by the poor constraints that are unavoida- so great and inspiring that an old prophet might have thanked God 
| 





ble in civilization, and which are such a violence to the affection of | for the joy of conceiving them in his heart. And if I were actuated 
the parent that they are never applied except from a sense of duty. only by a sagacious selfishness, I should not return to civilization, 
Neither is it exposed to the misfortune of being separated from its! for whatever be our present disadvantages, I am sure that in those 
home and parents for purposes of education or of life. You know things which a man of the world first of all regards, we shall ulti- 
what the world does for us all, and how it too often utterly over- | mately gain the approval of men of the world, who yield their sincere 
throws the good character which parents and friends have, with s0| approbation to all profitable speculations. We shall, unless some 
much care, built up in us. But, in association, this is avoided. The event occurs which I do not now foresee, amass wealth and surround 
expanding soul is preserved in the same kindly atmosphere, and not, ourselves with comforts which no one of us, single-handed, could 
as iu the world, exposed by the influence of vicious school-fellows or hope for. 

by bad company to the destruction of the truth and purity that do-| i‘ association no one “works for a crowd,” to use your own 
mestic influences have fostered. The education of association has expression, nor is any one compelled or expected to love all as 
but one fone in all its spheres. The family, the school, and society, | brothers ; but it is so arranged that while we work for ourselves, we 
all breathe kindred influences. In civilization, it is entirely the oppo- serve the general welfare, and thus even selfishness and cupidity con- 
site. The training of home, of school, and of society or the world, |tribute to the common advantage. Association calls for no new 
are all discordant with each other, and it is impossible that one who affections, and does not demand of men what is impossible. It only 
has passed through them can, except in rare instances, have anything | tends to develope the better side of all characters, and to make that 
like unity or consistency of character, to say nothing of being really|which in civilization of necessity becomes a horrible vice, a asefal 
educated. So deeply is this felt that almost all who can afford it servant to the interests of the whole community. Ofcourse I cannot 
endeavor to educate their children at home or in some other way, to|explain to you the means by which these astonishing results are pro- 
save them from the misfortunes of education in the ordinary method. | duced in the compass of a single letter, however protracted; but I 
But association, by bringing these different spheres of education un- | assure you, as aman of common sense, that it is so. But these 
der the influence of one spirit, obviates the difficulty, and makes the things are of course only partially attained, if at all, in our American 
developement of harmonious characters at least an imaginable thing. | Phalanxes, where association exists only in the germ. 

That this is an inestimable gain, I am sure you will not deny. Nor| You will observe that, throughout, I have hardly touched upon the 
is the industry of children a matter of compulsion. As I said, there! moral bearings of the question. I am, however, far from admitting 
is no must about it. It is so organized and arranged that they are|your assertion that the frame-work of society is right either in the 
attracted to it. It is play to them, though they are useful both to| United States or elsewhere. ‘Bhe Declaration of Independence in- 
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deed embodies some vague generalities concerning the rights of man, 
but even those have never actually got incorporated into society. 
They exist as abstractions, but not otherwise. It must be confessed 
that our Democracy is hitherto a most miserable and halting busi- 
ness. It has not yet approached the real political problem, which 
is the realization of social justice— suum cingue.” Nay, it is ut- 
terly ignorant of the real nature of this problem ; it has hardly 
learned the A BC of politics, But even the incomplete truths of 
our democratic theories are opposed and denied by our social ar- 
rangements. ‘These are full of oppression and wrong of every 
degree. Do not, however, attribute to us that doctrine of abso- 
lute equality which is so taking to some thinkers. Here, as else- 
where, we appeal to Nature, which is one interpreter of Divine 
Wisdom, and take her for oar guide. It needs only the most su- 
perticial glance at her revelations to understand that the inequali- 
ties of society are altogether different from those she has established 
between men, and yet these inequalities belong to the very frame- 
work of the social structure. But I cannot think an argument will 
be necessary to convince you of this, and my letter is already sufli- 
ciently drawn out. 

I entirely agree with you in the conviction that “let each one 
do his share in lessening the sorrow and oppression, and in his 
own good time God will remove the frightful disparity of condi- 
tion,” though I have not your faith in isolated individual exer- 
tions. It is in this assurance that I labor, and it is this that could 
console me, even in the entire failure of what has grown so dear to 
my heart. I know that those laws by which the infinite Universe is 
kept forever in harmony will at last prevail in Human Society, and 
banish from it the evils that sin and false philosophy have introduced ; 
“et porte Inferi non prevalebunt.” For the advent of that blessed 
epoch I work, whether wisely or unwisely, let the future decide. 

I have spoken of all these things most weakly and superficially. 
They rest, however, on immovable foundations, and reach inward to 
the centre of things. My daily study is given to a better understand- 
ing of them in the scientific writings of those illustrious men, Swe- 
denborg and Fourier. ‘These great teachers, the world may think 
unwise or mistaken, but so it has ever been with the chief aposties of 
the Truth. They that know them best have the deepest reverence 
for their genius and learning. They will yet reccive their due from 
a grateful Race, upon whose sublime career they have shed such light. 

Kven if we finally differ in a matter of so vast moment, we have 
the consolation that our friendship cannot thereby be disturbed. 
That is too firmly cemented to be injured by any opposition of our 
opinions. But Ido not fear that we shall differ. I suspect that this 
distrust of doctrines which had so nearly taken possession of your mind, 
will only serve to give you a firmer conviction of their truth. And, 
in any event, believe me as ever, 

Most faithfully yours. 
REFLECTIONS ON RETURNING FROM A FUNERAL IN 
ASSOCIATION. 

How blessed the privilege of dying in Association! How com- 
fortabie to realize, that when the immortal spirit shall leave its tene- 
ment of clay, the last sad rites shall be performed by true friends— 
brothers and sisters. How consoling to know that those, whose 
hearts swell with the noblest sense of humanity, shall consign the 
body to its mother earth. 

Our sister has left us,and bade adieu to earth and all its ties—and 
yet she did so with sweet serenity and calmness, conscious of a glo- 
rious immortality, and knowing well the deep-felt sympathy of those 
who were permitted to be with her in her last moments. Though 
our sister hud no kindred near her, yet she knew that the gentle 
hand of affection would close her eyes, and her memory be cherished 
when she was consigned to her last resting place. Though distant 
from her native country, a stranger in a strange land, without wealth 
to barter for that mockery of friendship which, in society as it is, 
is purchased by gold, she was not friendless or unprotected. True 
philanthropy ministered to all her wants. No rude Undertaker 
was permitted to hustle her body into the grave—but brethren, who 
seemed to vie with sisters in gentleness, did the last sad office of 
giving her coftin to the earth. And how plainly spoke the heaving 
chest, the smothered sigh, of those whose duty it became to fill up 
the grave, of the deep feeling of the heart within. So salutary was 
the effect upon the mind of the writer of these few lines, that Death 
seemed robbed of all its terrors. The idea of its approach had here- 
tofore been the bane of a whole life, especially after becoming a mo- 
ther—ever fearing that at a moment I might be called upon to leave 





my tender offspring to the mercy of a cold unfeeling world. But the 
consolations of Association quiet all my forebodings. And now, let 
death come when it may, I have the confidence to believe that I 
leave my children in the hands of guardians : fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, who will extend to them all the kindness they may 
need. Should that time come, sooner or later, I should hope to be 
silently and quietly laid in the little grove by the side of my sister, 
where, unmolested, the forest songsters chant their sweet and simple 
notes. 

Ever shall I venerate the memory of those good Samaritans who 
first planted the standard of Association upon this domain, for it has 
convinced one cheerless heart, that humanity has not left the earth. 

Brook Farm, January, 1845. S. 





Fourier Association.—On Saturday last, a meeting was held in 
Greenville, to take into consideration the practicability and propriety 
of forming an association in Bond County, Llinois. 

After some discussion of the principles of this “plan for improving 
the physical, intellectual, social and moral condition of society,” Rev. 
James Stafford was appointed to investigate the subject, and report 
by a public address at the next mecting, on Friday the 31st inst. 

A Committee was appointed to look out a suitable location and re- 
ceive proposals for a Domain; also a Committee to draft a Consti- 
tution, &c. 

About fifteen thousand dollars in lands, stock, &c., were sub- 
scribed to aid it this object, provided it should be thought advisable, 
after further investigation, to organize the Association.—[ Baptist 
Helmet. 





LECTURES IN THE West.—We observe by the Ohio Statesman, 
that John S. Williams, Esq., of Cinciiinati, has recently delivered a 
course of lectures on Association, before the citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, which are spoken of by that paper in terms of high commen- 
dation. Mr. Williams is one of the most active adherents of our 
cause in the West. He is engaged at present in forming an Asso- 
ciation, to be called the InrEGRAL PHALanx, and in furtherance of 
this object, a pamphlet, explaining the principles of Association, has 
been published at Cincinnati. Although we deprecate and counsel 
against the commencement of any new and imperfect attempts to 
start Associations at the present time, we trust no exertions will be 
remitted to awaken and interest the public mind on the subject. 








The American Missionary Herald contains an account of an occur 
rence at Siam, which, it is thought, may probably lead to a repetition 
in that country of the course which was recently pursued in China. 
Mr. H. the head of a British mercantile house, having received 
orders from the King of Siam to purchase for him a small steamer, 
procured one from Liverpool, of 280 tons. When it arrived at Siam, 
having astonished thousands of spectators as it steamed up the Ma- 
new, the King refused to receive it on any terms to which Mr. H. 
could listen. After a long and fruitless negotiation, Mr. H., whose 
patience was exhausted, spoke unadvisecly of his Majesty and his 
kingdom, and was reported to the King as having said that he would 
take the steamer up in front of the royal palace and fire on it. 

The King, who had imbibed such fearful ideas of a ‘fire-ship,’ that 
he had not even looked upon the steamer, decoyed the British mer- 
chant to the palace of the Prime Minister, and held him a prisoner 
until he had delivered up all the powder and gun-carriages, whether 
in the steamer or on shore, Mr. H. contended that his language 
had been misconstrued; and his Majesty proposed to forgive the 
insult, if he would make a written confession that he had done wrong. 
Mr. H. refused, and was ordered to close up his business speedily, 
and leave the country forever. He departed in a week, and it was 
thought that he would proceed to Calcutta and lay his grievances 
before the general government. 

At Singapore, news had been received of the expedition against 
the pirates of Borneo, under Capt. Keppel, whose ship, the Dido, was 
accompanied by the steamer Phlegethon. A force went to attack 
the pirates in their own towns on the river Sukarran: it was at first 
repulsed; but, eventually, the pirates were discomfited, their fortifi- 
cations were demolished, and above sixty guns were taken; though 
not without the loss of Mr. Wade, first lieutenant of the Dido, Mr. 
Stewart, and several men. The King of Kett, whose people mur- 
dered Mr. Erskine Murray, refused satisfaction; and his town was 
destroyed. The Dutch had also sent an expedition to exact some 
account of a missing ship, the Charles. 





SKETCH OF THE WecmeEN.—Ain’t it curious, squire, weddin’ is 
never out of women’s heads? They never think of nothin’else. A 
young gal is always thinkin’ of her own. As soon as she is married, 
she is a match-makin’ for her companions; and when she is a grain 
older, her darter’s weddin’ is uppermost agin. Oh, it takes a great 
study to know a woman. How cunnin’ they are! Ask a young 
gal the news, she'll tell you all the deaths in the place, to make you 
think she don’t trouble herself about marriage. Ask an old woman 





she’ll tell you of all the marriages, to make you think she is takin’ 
an interest in the world that she ain’t.—[{Sam Slick. 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


TYNEMOUTH, Novy. 12. 


Ir is important to society to know whether Mesmerism is true. 
The revival of its pretensions from age to age makes the negative of 
this question appear so improbable, aud the affirmative involves an- 
ticipations so vast, that no testimony of a conscientious witness can 

unworthy of attention. I am now capable of affording testimo- 
ny ; and all personal considerations must give way before the social 
duty of imparting the facts of which I am in possession. 

Those who know Mesmerism to be true from their own experience 
are now a large number ; many more, I believe, than is at first sup- 
posed by those who have not attended to the subject. Another con- 
siderable class consists of those who believe upon testimony ; who 
find it impossible not to yield credit to the long array of eases in 
many books, and to the attestation of friends whose judgment and 
veracity they are in the habit of respecting. After these there re- 
main a good many who amuse themselves with observing some of the 
effects of Mesmerism, calling them strange and unaccountable, and 
then going away and thinking no more about them; and lastly, the 
great majority who know nothing of the matter, and are so little 
aware of its seriousness as to call it “a bore,” or to laugh at it as a 
nonsense or a cheat. 

If nonsense, it is remarkable that those who have most patiently 
and deeply examined it, should be the most firmly and invariably con- 
vinced of its truth. If it is a cheat, it is no laughing matter. If 
large numbers of men can, age after age, be helplessly prostrated 
under such a delusion as this, under a wicked influence, so potential 
over mind and body, it is one of the most mournful facts in the his- 
tory of man. 

For some years before June last, I was in the class of believers up- 
on testimony. I had witnessed no mesmeric facts whatever ; but I 
could not doubt the existence of many which were related to me, 
without distrusting the understanding, or the integrity, of some of 
the wisest and best people I knew. Nor did I find it possible to 
resist the evidence of books, of details of many cases of bodily and 
mental effects. Nowif it had been possible, could I have thought it 
desirable or philosophical to set up my negative ignorance of the 
functions of the nerves and the powers of the mind, against the posi- 
tive evidence of observers and recorders of new phenomena. Teople 
do not, or ought not, to reach my years without learning that the 
strangeness and absolute novelty of facts attested by more than one 
mind, is rather a presumption of their truth than the contrary, as 
there would be something more familiar in any devices or concep- 
tions of men; that our researches into the powers of nature, of 
human nature with the rest, have as yet gone such a little way that 
many discoveries are yet to be looked for ; aud that while we have 
hardly recovered from the surprise of the new lights thrown upon 
the functions and texture of the human frame by Harvey, Beil, and 
others, it is too soon to decide that there shall be no more as wonder- 
ful, and presumptuous in the extremeto predetermine whatthey shall 
or shall not be. 

Such was the state of my mind on the subject of Mesmerism six 
years ago, when I related a series of facts, on the testimony of five 
persons whom I could trust, to one whose intellect I was accustomed 
to look up to, though I had occasion to see that great discoveries 
were received or rejected by him on other grounds than the evidence 
on which their pretensions rested. He threw himself back in his 
chair when I began my story, exclaiming, ‘‘Is it possible that you 
are bit by that nonsense?” On my detuiling the amount of testimo- 
ny on which I believed what I was telling, he declared, as he fre- 
quently did afterward, that if he saw the incidents himself, he would 
not believe them; he would sooner think himself and the whole 
company mad thanadmitthem. This declaration did me good; though, 
of course, it gave me concern. It showed me that I must keep my 
mind free, and observe and decide independently, as there eould be 
neither help nor hindrance from minds self-exiled in this way from 
the region of evidence. From that time till June last, I was, as I 
have said, a believer in Mesmerism on tes‘imony. 

The reason why I did not qualify myself for belief or disbelief on 
evidence was a substantial one. From the early summer of 1839, 
I was a prisoner from illness. My recovery now, by means of mes- 
meric treatment alone, has given me the most thorough knowledge 
possible that Mesmerism is true. 

This not the place in which to give any details of disease. It will 
be sufficient to explain in order to render my story intelligible, that 
the internal disease, under which I have suffered, appears to have 
been coming on for many years ; that after warnings of failing health. 
which I carelessly overlooked, I broke down, while travelling abroad 
in June 1839 ;—that I sank lower and lower for three years after my 
return, and remained nearly stationary for two more, preceding last 





crease of opiatesas kept down my most urgent discomforts, I passed 
the last two years with less suffering than the three preceding. There 
was, however, no favorable change in the diesase. Everything was 
done for me that the best medical skill and science could suggest, and 
the most indefatigable humanity and family affection devise; but noth- 
ing could avail beyond mere alleviation. My dependence on opiates 
was desperate. My kind and vigilant medical friend,—the most san- 
guine man I know, and the most bent upon keeping his patients 
hopeful,—avowed to me last Christmas, and twice afterward, that 
he found himself compelled to give up all hope of affecting the dis- 
ease,—of doing more than keeping me up, in collateral respects, to 
the highest practicable point. _ This was no surprise to me; for when 
any specific medicine is taken for above two years without affecting 
the disease, there is no more groum for hope in reason than in feeling. 
In June last, I suffered more than usual, and new measures of alle- 
viation were resorted to. As to all the essential points of the dis- 
ease, I was never lower than immediately before I made trial of Mes- 
merism. 

If, at any time during my illness, I had been asked, with serious 
purpose, whether I believed there was no resource for me, I should 
have replied that Mesmerism might perhaps give me partial relief. 
I thought it right—and still think it was right—to wear out all oth- 
er means first. It was not, however, for the reason that the testimo- 
ny might be thus rendered wholly unquestionable, though I now feel 
my years of suffering but a light cost for such result ;—it was for a 
more personal reason that I waited. Surrounded as I was by rela- 
tions and friends, who, knowing nothing of Mesmerism, regarded it 
as a delusion or an im posture—tenderly guarded and cared for as I 
was by those who so thought, and who went even further than myself 
in deference for the ordinary medical skill and practice, it was mor- 
ally impossible for me to entertain the idea of trying Mesmerism 
while any hope was cherished from other means. 

If it had not been so, there was the difficulty that I could not move, 
to go in search of aid from Mesmerists ; and to bring it hither while 
other means were in course of trial was out of the question. After 
my medical friend’s avowal of his hopelessness, however, I felt my- 
self not only at liberty but in duty bound, to try, if possible, the on- 
ly remaining resource for alleviation. I felt then, and I feel now, that 
through all mortification of old prejudices, and all springing up of 
new, nobody in the world would undertake to say I was wrong in 
seeking even recovery by any harmless means, when every hope was 
given up by all: and it was not recovery that was in my thoughts, but 
only solace. It never presented itself to me as possible that disease 
so long and deeply fixed could be removed ; and I was perfectly sin- 
cere in saying, that the utmost I looked for was release from my mis- 
erable dependence on opiates. Deep as are my obligations to m 
feithful and skillful medical friend, for a long course of humane of. 
fort on his part, no one kindness of his has touched me so sensibly 
as the grace with which he met my ¢esire to try a means of which he 
had no knowledge or opinion, and himself brought over the Mesme- 
rist under whc m the first trial of my susceptibilities was made. 

Last winter, I wrote to two friends in London, telling them of my 
desire to try Mesmerism, and entreating them to be on the watch to 
let me know if any one came this way of whose aid I might avail 
myself. They watched for me; and one made it a business to gain 
all the information she could on my behalf; but nothing was actually 
done, or seemed likely to be done, when in June a sudden opening 
for the experiment was made, without any effort of my own, and on 
the 22d I found myself, for the first time, under the hands of a Mes- 
merist. 

It all came about easily and naturally at last. I had letters,—sev- 
eral in the course of ten days,—one relating a case in which a sur- 
geon, a near relative of mine, had, to his own astonishment, opera- 
ted on a person in the mesmeric sleep without causing pain;—one 
from an invalid friend, ignorant of Mesmerism, who suggested it to 
me as a pis aller;—and one from Mr. aad Mrs. Basil Montagu, who, 
supposing me an unbeliever, yet related to me the case of Ann Vi- 
als, and earnestly pressed upon me the expediency of a trial:—and, 
at the same time, Mr. Spencer T. Hall being at Newcastle lecturing, 
my medical friend went out of curiosity, was impressed by what he 
saw, and came to me very full of the subject. I told him what was 
in my mind; and I have said above with what a grace he met my 
wishes, and immediately set about gratifying them. 

At the end of four months I was, as far as my feelings could be 
any warrant, quite well. My mesmerist and I are not so precipitate 
as to conclude my disease yet extirpated, and my health established 
beyond all danger of relapse; because time only. can prove such facts. 
We have not yet discontinued the mesmeric treatment, and I have 
not re-entered upon the hurry and bustle of the world. The case is 
thus not complete enough for a professional statement.. But, as I 
am aware Of no ailment, and am restored to the full enjoyment of 





June. During these five years, I never felt wholly at ease for one} active days and nights of rest, to the full use of my powers of body 


single hour. 
A besetting sickness, almost disabling me from taking food for two 
years, brought me very low ; and, together with other evils, it con- 
fined me to a position of almost entire stillness,—to a life passed be- 
tween my bed and sofa. It was not till after many attempts at gen- 
tle exercise, that my friends agreed with me that the cost was too 
great for any advantage gained; and at length it was clear that even 
going down one flight of stairs was imprudent. From that time, I 
ay still ; and by means of this undisturbed quiet, and such an in- 





I seldom had severe pain; but never entire comfort.|and mind; and as many invalids, still languishing in such illness as 


| have recovered from, are looking to me for guidance in the pur- 


suit of health by the same means, I think it right not to delay giv- 
ing a precise statement of my own mesmeric experience, and of my 
observation of some different manifestations in the instance of an- 
other patient in the same house. A further reason against delay is, 
that it would be a pity to omit the record of some of the fresh feel- 
ing and immature ideas which attend an early experience of mesme- 
ric influence, and which it may be an aid and comfort to novices to 
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recognize from my record. And again, as there is no saying in re- 
gard to a subject so obscure, what is trivial and what is not, the ful- 
lest detail is likely to be the wisest; and the earlier the narrative the 
fuller, while better knowledge will teach us hereafter what are the 
non-esscntials that may be dismissed. 

On Saturday, June 22nd, Mr. Spencer Hall and my medical friend 
came, as arranged, at my worst hour of the day, between the expi- 
ration of one opiate and the taking of another. By an accident the 

entlemen were rather in a hurry,—a circumstance unfavorable to a 

rst experiment. But result enough was obtained to encourage a 
further trial, though it was of a nature entirely unanticipated by me. 
J had no other idea than that I should either drop asleep or feel noth- 
ing. I did not drop asleep, and I did feel something very strange. 
Various passes were tried by Mr. Hall; the first that appeared effect- 
ual, and the most so for some time after, were passes over the head, 
and a little way down the spine. A very short time after these were 
tried, and twenty minutes from the beginning of the séance, I be- 
came sensible of an extraordinary appearance, most unexpected, and 
wholly unlike anything I had ever conceived of. Something seemed 
to diifuse itself through the atmosphere,—not like smoke, nor steam, 
nor haze,—but most like a clear twilight, closing in from the win- 
dows and down from the ceiling, and in which one object after an- 
other melted away, till scarcely anything was left visible before my 
wide-open eyes. First, the outlines of all objects were blurred; then 
a bust, standing on a pedestal in a strong light, melted quite away; 
then the opposite bust; then the floor, and the ceiling, till one small 
picture, high up on the opposite wall, only remained visible,—like a 
patch of phosphoric light. I feared to move my eyes, lest the sin- 
gular appearance should vanish; and I cried out, “ O! deepen it! 
deepen it!” supposing this the precursor of the sleep. It could not 
be deepened, however; and when I glanced aside from the luminous 
point, | found that I need not fear the return of objects to their or- 
Ainary appearance while the passes were continued. The busts re- 
appeared, ghost-like, in the dim atmosphere, like faint shadows, ex- 
cept that their outlines, and the parts in the highest relief, burned 
with the same phosphoric light. ‘The features of one, an Isis with 
bent head, seemed to be illuminated by a fire on the floor. though 
this bust has its back to to the windows. Wherever I glanced, all 
outlines were dressed in this beautiful light; and so they have been, 
at every séance, without exception, to this day; though the appear- 
ance has rather given way to drowsiness s‘uce I left off opiates en- 
tirely, This appearance continued during the remaining twenty 
minutes before the gentlemen were obliged to leave me. The other 
effects were, first, heat, oppression and sickness, and for a few hours 
after, disordered stomach; followed, in the course of the evening, by 
a feeling of lightness aud relief, in which I thought I could hardly 
be mistaken. 

~ On occasions of a perfectly new experience, however, scepticism 

I was aware of this beforehand, 
and also, of course, of the common sneer—that mesmeric effects are 
* all imagination.” Whenthe singular appearances presented them- 
selves, I thought to myself,—* Now, shall { ever believe that this was 
all fancy? When it is gone, and when people laugh, -hall I ever 
doubt having seen what is now as distinct to my waking eyes as the 
rolling waves of yonder sea, or the faces round my sofa?” Idid a 
little doubt it in the course of the evening: I had some misgivings 
even so svon as that; and yet more the next morning, when it ap- 
peared like a dream. 

Great was the coinfort, therefore, of recognizing appearances on 
the second afternoon. “ Now,” thought I, “cau I again doubt?” 
I did, more faintly; but, before a week was over, I was certain of 
the fidelity of my own senses in regard to this, aud more. 

There was no other agreeable experience on this second afternoon. 
Mr. Hall was exhausted and unweil, trom having mesmerized many 
patients; and | was more oppressed and disordered than on the pre- 
ceding day, and the disorder continued for a longer time: but again, 
towards night, [ felt refreshed and retieved. How much of my ease 
was to be atiributed to Mesmerism, and how much to my accustomed 
opiate, there was no saying, in the then uncertain state of my mind. 

The next day, however left no doubt. Mr. Hall was prevented 
by iliness from coming over, too late to let me know. Unwilling to 
take my opiate while in expectation of his arrival, and too wretched 
to do wichout some resource, 1 rang for my maid, and asked whether 
she had any objection to attempt what she saw Mr. Hall do the day 
before. With the greatest alacrity she complied. Within one min- 
ute the ewilight aud phosphoric tights appeared; and in two or three 
more. \ delicious seusation of ease spread through me,—a cool com- 
fort, before which all pain and distress gave way, oozing out, as it 
were, at the soles of my fect. During that hour, and almost the 
whole evening, L could no more heip exclaiming with pleasure than 
& perso. im torcure crying outwith pain. I became hungry, and ate 
with relish, for che first time for tive years. ‘There was no heat, op- 
pressiva, or sickaess during the séunce, nor any disorder atterwards. 
During tae Waoe even ng, mstead of the lazy not ease of opiates, 
under which paia is felt to lie in wait, L experienced something of 
the anlescrtdaole sensation of healéh, waich Lf had quite lose and tor- 
gotten. Ll waiked about my rovins, aud was gay and taikative. 
DSo.ueching of dais relief reamed till the next morning; aad then 
there was no reactiva, IT was no worse than usual; and perhaps 
rather better, 





Nothing is to me more unquestionable andmore striking about this 
influence than the absence of all reaction. Its highest exhilaration 
is followed, not by depression or exhaustion, but by a further renova- 
tion. From the first hour to the present, I have never fallen back a 
single step. Every point gained has been steadily held. Improved 
composure of nerve and spirits has followed upon every mesmeric 
exhileration. Ihave been spared all the weaknesses of convalescence, 
and carried through all the usually formidable enterprises of return 
from deep disease to health, with a steadiness and tranquillity aston- 
ishing to all witnesses. At this time, before venturing to speak of 
my health as established, I believe myself more firm in nerve, more 
calm and steady in mind and spirits, than at any time of my life be- 
fore. So much, in consideration of the natural and common fear of 
the mesmeric influence as pernicious excitement—as a kind of in- 
toxication. 

When Mr. Hall saw how congenial was the influence of this new 
Mesmerist, he advised our going on by ourselves, which we did till 
the 5th of September. I owe much*to Mr. Hall for his disinter- 
ested zeal and kindness. He did for me all he could; and it was 
much to make a begining, and put us in the way of proceeding. 

I next procured, for guidance, Deleuze’s ‘Instruction Pratique 
sur le Magnetisme Animal.’ Out of this I directed my maid; and 
for some weeks we went on pretty well. Finding my appetite and 
digestion sufficiently improved, I left off tonics, and also the medi- 
cine which I had taken for two years and four months, in obedience 
to my doctor’s hope of affecting the disease—though the eminent 
physician who saw me before that time declared that he had “ tried 
it in an infinite number of such cases, and never new it avail.” J 
never felt the want of these medicines, nor others which I afterward 
discontinued. From the first weck in August, [ took no medicines 
but opiates; and these I was gradually reducing. These particulars 
are mentioned to show how early in the experiment Mesmerism be- 
came my sole reliance. 

On four days, scattered through six weeks, our séance was pre- 
vented by visitors or other accidents. On these four days, the old 
distress and pain recurred; but never on the days when I was mes- 
merized. 

From the middle of August (after I had discontinued all med- 
icines but opiates,) the departure of the worst pains and oppressions 
of my disease made me suspect that the complaint itself—the incura- 
ble, hopeless disease of so many years—was reached; and now I first 
began to glance toward the thought of recavery. In two or three 
weeks more it became certain that I was not deceived; and the 
radical amendment has since gone on, without intermizsion. 

Another thing, however, was also becoming clear: that more aid 
was necessary. My maid did for me whatever, under my own in- 
structions, good-will and affection could do. But the patient and 
strenuous purpose required in a case of such long and deep-seated 
dise se can only be looked for in an educated person, so familiar 
with the practice of Mesmerism as to be able to keep a steady eye 
on the end, through all delays and doubtful incidents. And it is also 
important, if not necessary, that the predominance of will should be 
in the Mesmerist, not the patient. The offices of an untrained 
servant may avail perfectly in a short case—for the removal of sud- 
den pain, or a brief illness; but, from the subordination being in the 
wrong party, we found ourselves coming to a stand. 

This difficulty was abolished by the kindness and sagacity of Mr. 
Atkinson, who had been my adviser throughout. He explained my 
position to a friend of his—a lady, the widow of a clergyman, deeply 
and practically interested in Mesmerism—possessed of great Mesmeric 
power, and of those high qualities of mind and heart which fortify 
and sanctify its influence. In pure zeal and benevolence, this lady 
came to me, and has been with me ever since. When I fourd my- 
self able to repose on the knowledge and power (mental and moral) 
of my Mesmerist, the last impediments to my progress were cleared 
away, and I improved accordingly, 

Under her hands the visual appearance and other immediate sen- 
sations were much the same as before; but the experience of recoy- 
ery was more rapid. I can describe it only by saying, that I felt as 
if my Ife were fed from day to day. The vital force infused or 
induced was as clear and certain as the strength given by food to 
those who are faint from hunger. I am careful to avoid theorizing 
at present on a sybject which has not yet furnished me with a suffi- 
ciency of facts; but it can hardly be ealled theorizing to say (while 
silent as to the nature of the agency) that the principle of life itself 
—that principle which is antagonistic to disease—appears to be for- 
tified by the mesmeric influence; and thus far we may account for 
Mesmerism being no specific, but successful through the widest range 
of diseases that are not hereditary, and have not caused disorganization. 
No mistake about Mesmerism is more prevalent than the supposi- 
tion that it can avail only in .ervous diseases. The numerous ¢c ises 
recorded of cure vf rheumatism, dropsy, cancer, and the whcie class 
of tumors—cases as distiact, and almost as numerous es those of 
cure of paralysis, epilepsy, and other diseases of the brain and 
nerves, must make any inguirer cautious of limiting his anticipations 
and experiments by any theory of exclusive action on the nervous 
system. Whether Mesmerism, and, indeed, any influence whatever, 


acts exclusively through the nervous system, is another question. 
A few days after the arrival of my kind Mesmerist, 1 had my foot 
on the grass for the first time for four years and a half. 


I went 
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down to the little garden under my windows. I never before was in 
the open air, after an illness of merely a week or two, without feel- 
ing more or less averpowered; but now, under the open sky, after 
four years and a half spent between bed and sofa, I felt no faintness, 
exhaustion, or nervousness, of any kind. I was somewhat haunted 
for a day or two by the stalks of the grass, which I had not seen 
growing for so long (for, well-supplied as I had been with flowers, 
rich and rare, I had seen no grass, except from my windows;) 
but at the time, I was as self-possessed as any walker in the place. 
Ina day or two, I walked round the garden, then down the lane, then 
to the haven, and so on, till now, in two months, five miles are no 
fatigue to me. At first, the evidences of the extent of the disease 
were so clear as to make me think that I had never before fully 
understood how ill I had been. They disappeared, one by one; and 
now I feel nothing of them. 

The same fortifying infiuence carried me through the greatest 
effort of all—the final severance from opiates. What that struggle 
is, can be conceived only by those who have experienced, or watched 
it with solicitude in’ a case of desperate dependence on them for 
years. No yrevious reduction can bridge over the chasm which 
separates an opiated from the natural state. I see in my own expe- 
rience a consoling promise for the diseased, and also for the intem- 
perate, who may desire to regain a natural condition, but might fail 
through bodily suffering. Where the mesmeric sleep can be induced, 
the transition may be made comparatively easy. It appears, how- 
ever, that opiates are a great hindrance to the production of the 
sleep; but even so, the mesmeric influence is an inestimable help, 
as I can testify. I gave ail my opiates to my Mesmerist, desiring 
her not to let me have any on any entreaty; and during the day 
I scarcely felt the want of them. Her mesmerizing kept me up; 
and, much more, it intercepted the distress—obviated the accumnu- 
lation of miseries under which the unaided sufferer is apt to sink. 
It enabled me to encounter every night afresh—acting as it does 
in cases of insanity, where it is all-important to suspend the pe- 
culiar irr’tation—to banish the idea. What further aid I derived 


= 

rent and ductile. My head has often appeared to be drawn out, to 
change its form, according to the traction of my Mesmerist, and an 
indescribable and exceedingly agreeable sensation of transparenc 
and lightness, through a part or the whole of the frame, has follow 
Then begins the moaning, of which so much has ceen made, as an 
indication of pain. I have often moaned, and much oftener have 
been disposed to do so, when the sensations have been the most 
tranquil and agreeable. At such times, my Mesmerist has strug- 
gled not to disturb me by a laugh, when I have murmured, witb 
serious turn, ‘‘ Here are my hands, but they have no arms to them:” 
“OQ dear! what shall I do? here is none of me left!” the intellect and 
moral powers being all the while at their strongest. Between this 
condition and the mesmeric sleep there is a state, transient and rare, 
of which I have had experience, but of which I intend to give no 
account. A somnambule calls it a glimmering of the lights of som- 
nambulism and clairvoyance. To me there appears nothing like 
glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatched trom jt, and now 
retain, are, of all ideas which ever visited me, the most lucid and im- 
pressive. It may be well that they are incommunicable—partly 
from their nature and relations, and partly from their unfitness for 
translation into mere words. I will only say that the condition is one 
of no “ nervous excitement,” as far as experience and outward indi- 
cations can be taken as atest. Such a state of repose, of calm trans- 
lucent intellectuality, I had never conceived of; and no reaction 
followed, no excitement but that which is natural to every one who 
finds himself in possession of a great new idea. 





Before leaving the narrative of my own case for that of another, 
widely different, I put in a claim for my experiment being considered 
‘rational, It surely was so, not only on account of my previous 
knowledge of facts, and of my hopelessness from any other resource, 





j but on grounds which other suflerers may share with me; on the 
| ground that though the science of medicine may be exhausted in any 


particular case, it does not follow that curative means are exhausted; 
on the ground of the ignorance of all men of the nature and extext of 
| the reparative power which lies ander our hand, and which is vaguely 


in this last struggle from Mesmerism in another form, I shall men-) indicated by the term “Nature;” on the ground of the ignorance of 
tion when I detail the case with which my own became implicated, all men regarding the very structu. , and much more, the functions 
and which, to myself at least, the interest of my own has completely|of the nervous system; and on the broad ultimate ground of our 


merged. 
It will be supposed that during the whole experiment, I longed to 
enjoy the mesmeric sleep, and was on the watch for some of the 


wonders which I knew to be common. ‘The sleep never came, and| 


except the great marvel of restored health, I have experienced less 
of the wonders than I have observed in another. Some curious 
particulars are, however, worth noting. 

The first very striking circumstance to me, a novice, though 
familiar enough to the practiced, was the power of my Mesmerist’s 
volitions, without any cooperation on my part. One very warm 
morning in August, when every body else was oppressed with heat, 
I was shivering a little under the mesmeric influence of my maid— 
the influence, in those days, causing the sensation of cold currents 
running through me, from head to foot. ‘“ This cold will not do for 
you, ma’am,” said M., “O!” said I, “it is fresh, and I do not mind 
it:” and immediately my mind went off to something else. In a 
few minutes, I was surprised by a feeling as of warm water trickling 
through the channels of the late cold. In reply to my observation, 
that I was warm now, M. said, “ Yes, ma’am, that is what I am 
doing.” By inquiry and observation, it became clear to me, that 
her influence was, generally speaking, composing, just in proportion 
to her power of willing that it should be 80. When I afterward saw, 
in the case [ shall relate, how the volition of the Mesmerist caused 
immediate waking from the deepest sleep, and a supposition that 
the same glass of water was now wine—now porter, &c., I became 
too much familiarized with the effect to be as much astonished as 
many of my readers will doubtless be. 

Another striking incident occurred in one of the earliest of my 
walks. My Mesmerist and I had reached a headland nearly half a 
mile from home, and were resting there, when she proposed to mes- 
merize me a little—partly to refresh me for our return, and partly to 
see whether any effect would be produced in a new place, and while 
a fresh breeze was blowing. She merely laid her hand on my fore- 
head, and, in a minute or two the usual appearances came, assuming 
a strange air of novelty from the scene in which I was. After the 
blarring of the outlines, which made all ebjects more dim than the 
dull gray day had already made them, the phosphoric lights appear- 
ed, glorifying every rock and headland, the horizon, and all the 
vessels in sight. One of the meanest and dirtiest of the steam tugs 
in the port was passing at the time, and it was all eressed in heavenly 
radiance—the last object that any imagination would select as an 
element of a vision. Then. and often before and since, did it occur 
to me that if I had been a pious and very ignorant Catholic, I could 
not have escaped the persuasion that I had seen heavenly visions. 
Every glorifyed object before my open eyes would have been a rev 
elation; and my Mesmerist, with the white halo round her head, and 
the illuminated profile, woul! have been a saint or an angel. 

Sometimes the induced darkening has been so great, that I have 
seriously inquired whethey the lamp was not out, when a few move- 
ments of the head convinced me it was burning as brightly as ever. 
As the muscular power oozes away under the mesmeric influence, a 
strange inexplicable feeling ensues of the frame becoming transpa- 


total ignorance of the principle of life—of what it is, and where it 
resides, and whether it can be reached, and i: any way beneficially 
|affected by a voluntary application of human energy. 
| It seems to me rational to seck a way to refreshment first, and then 
ito health, amid this wilderness of ignorance, rather than to lie perish- 
ing in their depths. The event seems to prove it so. ‘The story 
appears to me tu speak for itself. If it does not assert itself to all— 
if any should, as is common in cases of restoration by Mesmerism— 
{try to account for the result by any means but those which are obvi- 
lous, supposing a host of moral impossibilities rather than admit a 
plain new fact, [have no concern with such objectors or objections. 

In a case of blindness cured, once upon a time, and cavilled at and 
;denied, from hostility to the means, an answer was given which we 
|are wont to consider sufficicntly satisfactory; “ One thing I know, 
ithat whereas I was blind, now I sce.” Those who could dispute the 
fact after this must be left io their doubts. ‘They could, it is true, cast 
out their restored brother; but they could not impair his joy in his 
new blessing, nor despoil })im of his far higher privileges of belief in 
and allegiance to his ben. fastur. Thus, whenever, under the Prov- 
idence which leads on our r ce to knowledge and power, any new 
blessing of healing arises, it is little to one who enjoys it what dis- 
putes are caused among observers. ‘To him, the privilege is clear 
and substantial. Physically, having been diseased, he is now well. 
Intellectually, having been bind, he now sees. For the wisest this 
is enough. And for those of a sumewhat lower order, who have a 
restless craving for human sympathies in their recovered relish of 
life, there is almost a certainty that somewhere near them there exist 
hearts susceptible of simple faith in the unexplored powers of nature, 
and minds capable of an ingenuous recognition of plain facts, though 
they be new, and must wait for a theoretical solution. 

Harrier Martineau, 





Deciivity oF Rivers.—A very slight declivity will suffice to 
give the running motion to water. ‘Three inches per mile, in a 
smooth, straight channel, gives a velocity of about three miles an 
hour. ‘The Ganges which gathers the waters of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, the loftiest in the world, is at eighteen hundred miles from 
its mouth, only eight hundred fect above the level of the sea; that is 
ibout twice as high as St. Paul’s Church in London, and to fall 
these eight hundred feet in its long course, the water requires more 
than a month. ‘lhe great river Magdalena, in South America, run- 
ning for a thousand miles between two ridges of the Andes, falls 
only five hundred feet in all that distance. Above the commence- 
ment of the thousand miles it is seen descending in rapids and cata- 
racts from the mountains. ‘The gigantic Rio de la Piata | s so gen- 
ile a descent to the ocean, that in Paraguay, fifteen hustred miles 


from its mouth, ships are seen which have sailed against the current, 
all the way by the force of the wind alone; that is to say, which in 
the beautifully inclined plane of the stream, have becu gradually 





‘ited by the soft wind, and even against the current, to au cievation 
greater than that of our lofticst spire, 
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TO THE ASSOCIATIONISTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


~ After an absence of eight months from the United States, I arrived 
here from Europe on the 19th of December, having accomplished, 
with complete satisfaction, the object for which I visited France, the 
birth place of Fourter. a 

You are aware that I wasdelegated by the General Convention of 

the Associationists, held in New York last spring, to proceed to 
France to confer with the friends of the cause in that country, and 
to study the manuscripts left by Fourrer, and obtain all the know- 
ledge possible upon the higher scientific parts of our doctrine. I 
cannot express too strongly my obligations to our friends in Europe 
for their cordial reception and the facilities afforded me for accom- 
plishing the object of my mission. 
1 (Mr. Douerry, the scientific propagator of the cause in England, 
passed the summer in Paris, and gave a deeply interesting course of 
Lectures upon the results of his studies of the science of UNIVERSAL 
Uniry, founded by Fourier. 

The primary object of my visit was to study and obtain copies of 
Fourier’s MSS : and in this I succeeded fully. Our noble friend, 
Vicror ConsiDERANT, the leader of the movement in France, and 
with whom the MSS. are deposited, permitted me to take copies for 
the use of the American school, of every thing that was new and im- 
portant. I passed six months in Paris, employed incessantly in the 
work of examining and copying these precious documents, and em- 
ployed a person constantly for three months in writing. The MSS. 
left by Fourier are uery voluminous: they consist ef about one hun- 
dred bound, and three large portfolios, containing unbound ones, and 
isolated sheets. The bound ones contain from 100 to 150 pages each, 
and are the most important. 

These MSS. were written duriig the entire course of Fourier’s 
studies and researches upon the grcat problems of human Destiny 
and social reorganization. Those in the portfolios were written, as 
far as I could judge, between the years 1803 and 1812; the bound 
ones subsequent to the year 1816. From the latter were extracted 
Fourier’s great works of Universal Unity and The New Industrial 
World, published in 1822 and 1830. 

The MSS. are of the greatest value and of indispensable necessity 
to those who wish to obtain a higher and more complete knowledge 
of those great scientific problems of Man’s Destiny on earth, social 
unity, &c., which interest7so deeply the Associative School. They 
contain important developements of Fourier’s method of investiga- 
tion, and of the principles which he applied in solving problems of 
all orders, from the highest to the lowest, from the immortality of 
the soul to the simplest questions in natural science. With the aid 
of these principles, and by the application of talent and perseverance, 
the Associative School can continue in the great career of investiga- 
tion in the domain of undiscovered truths, and penetrate into the 
mysteries of Nature, so few of which have been unfolded to the 
knowledge of Man. 

A class will be formed of persons who have time and capacity to 
prosecute the study of the MSS., and higher parts of Social Science, 
the result of whose labors it will be a desire as well as duty, to make 
known to our friends. Another thing which it is desirable to have 
done as early as possible, is the translation and publication of Fou- 
RIcR’s works; this translation is in part made, and if arrangements 
now in progress respecting a publication office for all the writings 
of the school are completed, they will probably be published during 
the course of the present year. We have heretofore propagated 
principally the practical and industrial parts of our doctrine; the 
time has now come when it is necessary to make known the higher 
parts—those parts relating to the theory of the passions aud faculties 
of the soul; the theory of Cosmogony; of the Immortality of the soul; 
of the causes of Evil; the material unity of the Globe, and other great 
questions which are embraced in the science of Universal Unity. It 
is only complete knowledge that can fire the souls of men with an 
enthusiasm deep and abiding enongh to carry out the mighty move- 
ment in which we are embarked, and erable them to build up that 
true and divine Social Order, which, unlike false civilization, shall 
shelter and protect all the children of men under its Providence. 











During my stay in Paris, I also obtained copies of the plans of the 
Rdifices of an Association, which had been made with great labor | 
and at great expense by the best architects in France, under the su- | 
pervision of the school at Paris, and in part of Fourier himself. 
They will be invaluable guides to those Associations which are able 
to construct an edifice of a Unitary character upon a large scale. 


convinced that the Organization of an Association is a thing of great 
difficulty, and that it requires, 1st, a very thorough and minute know- 
ledge of the system—far more than is possessed by the great body of 
the Associationists; 2d—a sufficient amount of capital, to give to In- 
dustry a good organization, without which the mechanism of the 
Groups and Series of Groups cannot be applied; and 3d——Men and 
women who, in spite of all the selfish influences of Society upon them, 
have preserved warm social sympathies and generous impulses toward 
their fellow-beings. “The love of the neighbor,” exists at present only 
as an exception in the hearts of a few, although it is destined, under 
a true Social Order, to exist in the hearts of all. But as it does not 
and cannot exist to any great extent in incoherent civilization, those 
in whom it may be found must be united to carry through the pain- 
ful process of organizing Associations, which process forms a transi- 
tional period, full of difficulties. 

I would advise our friends throughout the country, who design es- 
tablishing Associations, to consult well beforehand with the old 
friends of the cause in New-York and Boston, who have had time 
and opportunity to study the science. By this means, they may save 
themselves a great deal of trouble, or a failure, and the cause from 
reproach. 

A. BrisBANE. 

New-York, Feb., 1845. 








TERRIBLE Devastation BY Locusts.—-On one occasion, however, 
I myself witnessed their ravages in the neighborhood of Tangier, 
and can truly say, in the words of the Old Testament, “ They covered 
the face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened, and they 
did eat every herb of the land and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left, and there remained not any green thing in the trees or 
in the herbs of the field.” At the period to which I refer, the locust 
first appeared near Tangier in the winged form, and did not commit 
much injury, but settled along the sea coast, deposited their eggs, 
and died. Some months afterwards in July, if I remember riyhtly, 
the grub appeared, and was about the size of what is commonly 
called the lion ant. A price had been set by several European resi- 
dents at Tangier upon each pound of eggs that was brought by the 
natives and many thousand pounds weight by this means, destroyed, 
but apparently, it was of no avail; it was but the drop of water from 
the ocean; for soon the whole face of the country was blackened by 
columns of these voracious insects; as they marched on their deso- 
lating track, neither the loftiest barriers, nor water, nor fire daunted 
them. Quenching with their numbers the hottest fire, the rear of 
the dreadful columns passed over the devoted bodies of those who 
had preceeded them. Across ditches, streams, or rivers it was the 
same. On, on they marched, and, as the foremost ranks of the ad- 
vanced columns were drowned, their bodies formed the raft for those 
that followed, and where there seemed the most resistance to their 
progress, thither did the destructive insect appear to swarm in great- 
est numbers. One European resident at Tangier, the Consul General 
of Sweden, who possessed a beautiful garden in the neighborhood, 
abounding with the most beautiful flowers aud shrubs of Europe and 
Africa, waged, for a long time successful war against them. His 
large garden had the advantage of a high wall, and outside of this 
wall he had stationed laborers, hired for the purpose of destroying 
the invading column. Often did the Moslems shake their heads, 
and, predicting sooner or later the destruction of his garden, ex- 
claiming against the wickedness and the folly of the Nazerene in 
attempting to divert the decrees of fate. At one time it had been 
hoped that this beautiful spot, a favorite resort of the Europeans, 
had been saved, for, while all around had been rendered bare and 
desolate, the garden yet rejoiced in a luxuriance of vegetation. 
But the day soon came in which the Moslem’s predictions were to be 
fulfilled. 

The locusts, ceasing to be crawling grubs, put forth their wings 
and took flight. Myriads and myriads, attracted by the freshness, 
lighted on this oasis of the desert, and in a few hours every green 
blade disappeared, the very bark of fruit trees being gn2:ved in such 
a manner as to render them incapable of producing fruit the ensuing 
year. At length, a favorable wind having arisen, the locusts tgok 
flight from around Tangier, and the sky was darkened by their 
countless hosts. Vast numbers of them were driven inio the sea, as 
shoals of their putrid bodies, washed back upon the coast, proved to 
us. It not unfrequently happens that the stench of the dead bodies 
of this insect causes very bad contagious fevers. The female locusts, 
when full of eggs, become an article of food withthe Moors. They 
are boiled in salt water in the same manner as shrimps, which they 
resemble in taste, but it requires some resolution at first to get the 
monster into your mouth. When in the grab state they are greedily 
devoured by the wild boar, jackal, fox, and other wild animals, and 
on taking wing, they are attacked by storks, hawks, and almost all 
the feathered tribe.—[Drummond Hay’s Western Barbary. 








CHANCE FOR THE Lapies.—A Liverpool furrier, advertising in a 
paper of that town, informs those ladies “ who wish to have a really 


Before concluding, I have a few words to say upon practical trials | genuine article,” that he will be happy to make them muffs, boas, &c., 


of Associations, From the past year’s study and observation, I am! of “ THEIR OWN SKINS!” 
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